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‘Ta WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 
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MDLLE. ROSE HERSEE. 
DLLE. ROSE HERSEE bids FAREWELL (for a 


long time) to her English Friends ; and trusts that the pressing nature of her 
recent professional duties will be deemed a sufficient excuse by those on whom she 
was unable to call, before quitting England for America. 


On board the “ Virginia,” off Liverpool, 
August 25, 1869. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) being engaged 


until December for Mdlle, Curistine Nitsson’s Provincial Tour, respectfully 
requests that all communications may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS ALICE MAY (the new Contralto) will sing 
“THE LADY OF LEA,” during her engagement at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
Margate. 


ya, PATEY will sing Raxprcerr’s admired 
song, “PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Norwich and Worcester 
Festivals. 


R. CUMMINGS will sing Henry Smart's new song, 
“THE ANGEL OF HOME,” at the Norwich Festival. 


J petal MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to En- 


gagements for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For terms and rarticulars respecting 
Lessons, address—Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


Miss BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. ; 


Mis ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 


Concerts and Pupils. Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


























ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


* Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope, Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 


ADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI, Sianor BETTINI, 


and Mr. SANTLEY, will sing RanpgGGER’s popular trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 
(“The Mariners”), at the Worcester Festival. 


“(\NE WORD.’—This popular duet will be sung by 

MapamMe TREBELLI-BETTINI and Sicnor BETTINI, at the Norwich 
Festival, on Tuesday Evening, the 3lst inst. Written by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY; 
the music by O, NicHo.al. 











GALIBTY THEATRE. 





Every Evening, at Seven o'clock, 
“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 
BY OFFENBACH. , 
(The English version adapted by WELLINeron GuERxsEy.) 
LISCHEN—Miss Losesy. FRITZCHEN—Mxr. Ternorr. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


N.B.—Books of the Words and the Music complete of this popular Operetta may 
be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
‘‘A HO! LOVE’S HORN DOTH BLOW,” 
THE SONG OF THE PAGE, 
FROM “THE BRIDE'S TRAGEDY, 
Poetry by THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES, 
(By Permission.) 
Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, 
A MANUAL OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
BY 
Ga W. HAMMOND 
(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music). 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MPLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 
her REMOVAL, and that she is now at liberty to accept her usual Oratorio 

and Concert Engagements (town and country) for the Autumn and Winter Season, 

All letters to be addressed to her residence, 24, Durham Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


MUSIC BUSINESS, 


fe BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the principal 
retiring, an OLD ESTABLISHED and SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS in the 


na Counties. For particulars apply to Messrs. J. & J. Hopxinson, Regent 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Motte. CLARA DORIA. 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








DLL. NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 
and French words :— 


1. GIOVINEZZA. (LaJdeunesse) 1. ore nee wee wee we 
2, LE ROSE, (Les Roses) ... see eve nee wee ate ane BH 
3. IL BALLO. (Le Bal) ovo al) a> Sai aa 

(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


LA RETRAITE. Marche .. a , 

LEOLINE. Transcription .. 3 ee ¢e oa ee ée 
RALOUKA. Marche Turque.. ae Py ae ee ‘sa 
LOIN DE TOI. Mélodie ¥ 
L'APPASSIONATA,. Morceau 
OUI OU NON. Mélodie a as 
THE MESSAGE. Transcription .. ? “ es ue oe ee 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. Transcription ee ee es 





de concert 3, 


eReeeees 





London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
By HENRY KOWALSKI. 


EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 


MARCHE HONGROISE. Played by the composer with es 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert . 
AVEU. Valse Brillante 

BOUVE NIR DE CHAMPIGNY. Vaise Brillante’ 

ELFRIDE. Polka Mazurka ‘ 

VILLANELLE,. Op. 6 ee 

LA DANSE DES LARFARDETS a 

SOLITUDE. Premier Nocturne ° 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de Salon. 

DON JUAN. Paraphrase > 

LE ROUET. Caprice imitatif. . 

CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo ‘ 

LE ROULIS. Caprice Maritime as 

3 FEE AUX PERLES, on Genre 

ANON. Caprice Menuet . . 

MARCHE TURQUE. Caprice 

LES RAPIDES, Caprice Etude 

MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre ., 

DANSE DES DRYADES. Caprice Scherzo a eo . 

LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte 

GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As played by the composer with distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 


POLKA-MAZURKA 
Pour piano par 
GEORGEH LUMBYE 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LHOLINH WALTZ,” 
ON SIMS REEVES'S ADMIRED SONG, 
Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 
Price 4s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“DEHSHSPOTBR,’ 
AGITATO. 
RS Pour le Pianoforte. 
Compose par LUCA FUMAGALLI. 
Price 8s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS,” 
(Something childish, but very natural.) 
The Poetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Music by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCOESS. 
MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,’ 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, composed by H. Eisoldt, is published, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“DAN ZIAM, 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. Curisting Nitsson by the 
BARONNE wW. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY BALFE. 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by Mt. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison and Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


i. As played by the composer. : 


TF AMTMAIAMNMAANGAAGOAIAAGAY 
@ mnenmcoococeccancceacccoo™® 





























“ON THE LAKH. 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





* And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills,"—Longfellow, 





Sone OF THE BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 

THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction.) 

. THE ROBIN. (Charity. 

THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
. THE NIGHTINGALE, (Perseverance.) 

THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instinct. ) 


Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SoSonre 





NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 
“THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by MORAO. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THH WHIR WHEEL’ 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by ARTHUR FOX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,” 
SONG. 
The Words by C, NEALE, 
The Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s, 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JoLiien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc,, upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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A RABBINICAL ADAGE.* 


Everything has happened before! So says the Rabbi Ben Akiba. I 
should be telling a story were I to assert that I knew when, how, and 
in what circumstances this Hebrew sage lived. But as the above adage 
is usually ascribed to him, it is probable King Solomon derived from 
it his modification: “ There is nothing new under the sun.” 
The wise Rabbi must, therefore, have lived before Solomon. A re- 
spectable period has since passed over the earth and its inhabitants, and 
every one has still the saying upon his lips; through this one saying 
the Rabbi has been rendered immortal. hoy Rabbi! Immortality 
is rather more difficult of achievement for us poor mortals of the present 
day ; even King Solomon lived in a happy age when he could make 
quotations without specifying the source whence he derived them, 

Everything has happened before! ‘The apothegm is applicable even 
now to almost every condition of life, and there is probably nothing 
that could happen of which we could assert that it was really some- 
thing new. People are thunderstruck, at present, when they read, or 
hear, of the colossal sums offered to some flexible-throated, black-eyed 
signora—or it may be some blonde daughter of cold Scandinavia—if 
she will only be graciously pleased to give a series of performances 
here or there. They are astonished when, in addition to the money, 
the fair artist insists on a number of conditions, which can be fulfilled 
only with difficulty if they can be fulfilled at all, or laughingly refuses 
to have anything to do with the matter, because she can make much 
larger sums by some other engagement. 

But even this is nothing new, Everything has happened before, and 
of this fact we will give a convincing proof taken from the last century, 
only we must bear in mind that the value of money was different then 
to what it is now. 

In the year 1780, there came from Paris to Berlin a celebrated 
singer, Madame Todi, who immediately had the honour of singing 
before the art-loving Frederick the Great. His Majesty was, however, 
very peculiar in his-taste; for him no one could surpass Hasse and 
Graun ; he cared for no one but them; and the new Italian airs of 
Mdme, Todi were, in his estimation, merely so much “musique de 
cabaret,” and did not find the least favour with him. As, however, the 
fair singer pleased him as a singer, he sent her some airs of the only 
two composers existing, as far as he was concerned, and gave her a 
fortnight in which to study them. A fortnight! The artistic mastery 

ssessed by many of our singers, male and female, at the present day, 
is, therefore, something else which appears not to be new! 

At the expiration of a fortnight, Mdme. Todi sang again, and pleased 
better than at first. The King offered her a salary of 2,000 thalers, a 
very respectable sum, at that period, for any lady. But Mdme. Todi 
knew very well that her predecessor, Mdme. Mara, had been paid half 
as highly again; she asked her own terms, therefore; she demanded 
as much as Mdme. Mara, and required moreover, that her husband 
should have an appointment in the orchestra. Who is not vividly 
reminded by this of a young singer at the present day, who, besides a 
nice round sum for herself, always demands an appointment for some 
one else? luigia Todi demanded these terms because similar ones 
had been granted Mdme. Mara, But the great Frederick’s experience 
of Mdme. Mara and her worthy husband was not of a very agreeable 
nature, s0 he showed no desire to go through anything like it again; 
he rejected the demands of the new singer, and the latter left. 

The salary of 2,000 thalers offered was, however, extremely enticing; 
she could not obtain such good terms anywhere else, and in the year 
1782, she proposed, of her own accord, to b a ber of the 
Berlin Opera, on the said terms, provided she was allowed to reside at 
Potsdam. To this the King agreed, and Mdme. Todi, the celebrated 
contralto, arrived. Her work, however, cannot have been very laborious, 
or fatiguing ; she appears to have had only an exceedingly limited number 
of parts in her list—another fact which is not new—but, despite this, 
she was not inclined to subject herself to the slightest extra effort. 
The grey-headed monarch had on several occasions ordered her to 
come to Berlin, and, moreover, to come sooner than the rehearsals 
required. Hereupon the Signora asked for a considerable augmentation 
of her salary. But the King had no inclination to allow the lady to 
dictate what he should do, and so he sent her her dismissal. 

Madame Todi was now free and went to—Russia. There is nothing 
new under the sun! Russia, the Eldorado, at the present day, of all 
singers, both male and female, who take their high salaries as so much 
pocket money only, considering the presents, which are ten times more 
valuable, as their principal source of remuneration. Yes, Russia is the 
country whose inhabitants can still pay art; a country to which art 
does not go for bread alone, but only for princely wealth. All other 
countries are, in comparison, simply barren steppes, useful at most 
a8 localities to which artists may repair to recruit their strength, and 
play star engagements for a change. Madame Todi went, therefore, to 








* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








Russia, and, for her first part, Sarti’s Armida, received from the 
Empress a costly ornament in brilliants. 

Meanwhile, the successor to the Prussian throne had not forgotten 
the fair singer. When I'rederick II. became king he ordered an 
engagement to be offered her. She now, of course, asked higher terms : 
a salary of 4000 thalers, besides a residence at the court, board, a 
carriage of her own, ete. The King agreed to give her the above 
respectable salary for three years, and the singer cannot have calculated 
on anything more herself, having asked more in order to get what she 
did, for she accepted the terms, and considered herself engaged at 
Berlin from the beginning of December, 1786. She was in no hurry to 
set out, however, for she remained quietly singing at St. Petersburgh, 
for quite six months; made a great deal more money; received even 
more presents, and took three full months on her journey when she did 
commence it, so that it was not till September, 1787, that she really 
reached Berlin. She received, however, her full salary for these nine 
months. That she was frequently hoarse in Berlin is a fact that cannot 
surprise us. She was really an alto, and could only manage to sing 
the high notes by artificial means, and pecisely during Carnival time, 
when she had to sing a great deal, no particular reliance could be 
placed on her. The King, however, displayed great consideration for 
her caprices and was invariably highly gracious towards her. 

Thus the three years came to an end, and with them her engage- 
ment. Madame Todi now demanded 6,000 thalers, and tendered her 
resignation in case of refusal. But even Royal patience will not last 
forever. Frederick William accepted her resignation, and wrote her 
a sarcastic letter in which he said that at her age—she was born in 
1748, and was consequently more than forty—he trusted that she 
would frequently get engagements at the high terms she asked. But 
what does not happen in Berlin, may happen elsewhere. Madame 
Todi undertook starring engagements in Italy, France, Holland, and 
England, being received with extraordinary favour, especially in 
London and Paris. In the latter capital, she created a feeling of 
perfect fanaticism ; and the name of the “Singer of the Nation” was 
bestowed on her. 

We thus perceive that, thousands of years ago, a sage hit the right 
nail on the head even in this matter, with his saying: ‘‘ Everything 
has happened before,” or, “ There is nothing new under the sun,’s: 
King Solomon altered the Rabbi's maxim—otherwise he would have 
had to give his authority. W. Lacxowrrz. 





Sauzsorc.—The festival of the Salzburg Vocal Association of Upper 
Austria took place on the 8th and 9th inst.—Herr and Mdme. Joachim 
are spending the summer in the elegant MacCaffry Villa, near this 
town. They intend remaining till the end of September. 

Moxicu.—The first performance of Herr Richard Wagner's latest 
lucubration, Rheingold, will—at least, so it is said—take place on the 
29th inst., by which date all the alterations and improvements in the 
stage of the Operahouse will—at least so, again, it is said—be completed. 
The rehearsals are in full swing. The principal characters will be 
sustained by Malle. Mallinger, Herr Betz, and Herr Schelpes. The 
last-named gentleman is a baritone, recently engaged from Berlin. 
Herr Richard Wagner himself refuses to listen to the prayers and 
entreaties of his friends, and sternly declares he will not be present at 
the production of his work, and that he will never visit this capital 
again. Yet his palace in the Adelgundenstrasse is rapidly advancing 
towards completion, and strikes every one by its magnificence. 
Why has the great composer of the Future taken such a dislike to 
Munich? Has he had another misunderstanding with his Royal patron ? 
That is a secret best known to himself. But what is no secret is: that 
there is a split between him and Herr von Bulow. Can the Jews have 
been tampering with that gentleman, and detaching him from his 
allegiance to the author of the celebrated article on Judaism in Music ? 
There is a great deal of mystery about the whole affair, and that mys- 
tery will, of course, only be increased when Herr R. Wagner—as he is 
sure to do—publishes, in his own peculiar style of diction, a long 
explanation. According to report, Herr von Balow has met with the 
most discouraging and slighting treatment from some one who ought 
to have acted very differently to him. Who is that some one? It can 
hardly be the King, for the latter offered Herr von Bilow seven thousand 
florins salary, and a pension of four thousand florins, if he would consent 
to remain in Munich. Can the ‘some one” be Herr Richard Wagner? 
There is really every appearance that he is the person of whom Herr 
von Bilow has such cause to complain. Opinions are divided as to the 
musician who will succeed Herr von Bulow as Royal chapelmaster. 
Some say it will be Herr Wallner ; others are positive that it will be 
Herr Franz Lachner, who, they assert, has improved wonderfully of 
late in health and strength. About the only facts, however, that are 
really certain in connection with the matter, are that Herr von Balow 
vacates his conductorship and post at the Conservatory, and will, in 
the first instance, proceed to Florence, where he purposes stopping some 
time. 
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THE MUSICAL PHENOMENA OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Mr. Eprror,—There is nothing new under the sun; and what there is 
that is new is not so good as that which is not new. Of most of the works 
of men, even as of wine, it may be said “ the old is better.” This is especially 
the case with music; and the remarkable improvement which has taken place 
in the psalmody of our age is curiously characterized to a really great extent 
by the revival of the old music of the Church. The Ambrosian, Gregorian, 
and Lutheran styles are as fresh and exhilarating each in its own individuality 
as ever they were. I am not’ about to dogmatize about religious music any 
more than I would dogmatize about religious doctrines. Tastes will differ; 
and one type of mankind will be affected in the very depths of his soul by 
a form of composition which would grate on the ears of another type of man- 
kind and drive all the worship out of him. Extremes in relation to this 
matter will be wisely avoided, but exclusiveness would be only the arrogance 
of absurdity. My observations, therefore, will be quite general. ee 

In the worship of the Catholic Church, the position given to music 1s ex- 
ceedingly high, and chiefly the music sung is ceremonial and sacerdotal in its 
object and method. The congregation is affected by it; but has only a 
sympathetic part in it. This is, I cannot help thinking, a spiritual calamity. 
Even in the cultivation of faith the personal occupation of each individual 
worshipper is useful. Ambrose, himself, vindicated this kind of influence 
when he remarked ‘‘they say the people are misled by the verses of my 
hymns. I frankly confess this also. Truly they have in them a high strain 
above all other influence. For can any strain have more of influence than the 
confession of the Holy Trinity, which is proclaimed, day by day, by the voice 
of the whole people? Each is eager to rival his fellows in confessing, as he 
well knows how, in sacred verse—his faith in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Thus all are made teachers, who else were scarce equal to being scholars.” 

The Catholic Church does not forget the power there is in the constant 
repetition and reiteration of ideas; and in this respect, the High party in the 
Church of England have, wisely or unwisely, followed their example. Thus in 
many cases every hymn is made to conclude with a declaration or a recognition 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. This, I venture to suggest, is not the 
highest method of communicating religous instruction, nor is this the highest 
or the holiest influence of sacred music on the mind. That influence is much 
nobler which Addison described when he said that music properly applied 
“raises noble hints in the mind of the hearer and fills it with great conceptions. 
It strengthens devotion, and, advancing praise into rapture, lengthens out every 
act of worship, and produces more lasting and permanent impressions in the 
mind than those which accompany any transient form of words that are 
uttered in the ordinary methods of religious worship.” The religious character 
of music, moreover, is utterly lost in many Catholic churches. It is operatic in 
character, and thoroughly theatrical in effect. In many of the most celebrated 
masses there are but few strains which an ordinary English Christian would feel 
to be either devotional or elevating. The Stabat Mater of Rossini is a fine work, 
but its tone is secular almost throughout. When rendered with orchestral 
accompaniments, and in a purely professional fashion, it may be fascinating ; 
it may appeal to the curiosity of the crowd; it may have all the attractions of 
a first class concert ; but I doubt whether its effect can ever be to raise the 
soul of man nearer to the eternal glory, or to bind it more lovingly to the 
infinite virtue. Besides, what is ca!led congregetional singing has advantages 
of its own. There is pleasure in the exercise of singing. The sense of 
communion—itself a hallowing feeling —becomes keen and strong and, in a sort, 

blessed. Each voice has its own part in the psalm, each heart its own share, 
therefore, in the adoration. The Ritualists fully appreciate the happy effect 
of congregational psalmody, and they cultivate it with a zeal which is shrewd 
and sagacious. But a certain school of them, hankering after the thraldom 
rather than the purification of the soul, get such weird and harrowing melodies 
sung with such rapidity, and preserving such a thrilling dismal (if a paradox 
may be permitted) monotony, that it sounds like the music rather of the 
sepulchre than of the sanctuary or the temple. Superstition feeds on horrors ; 
true faith rejoices in light and beauty. 

The sentiment of modern psalmody is, I am persuaded, enfeebling. The old 
hymnists brought their songs into the struggles of life; and thus made religion 
a power to strengthen, invigorate, inspire, or console them in the hard work of 
the world they were called on to do. David himself imported into his composi- 
tions a sturdy and robust humanity of which God became the Divine Supporter. 
“God is our refuge and strength,” he could sing, “a present help in time of 
trouble ;” “The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 
We sing in our days about a future paradise of flowers; a golden Jerusalem, 
with imaginary rivers, and gorgeous with every form and aspect of sensuous 
splendour. Or we dwell on the physical sufferings and much misunderstood 
compassion of the Saviour. We thus seek consolation by escape : nourish the 
passiveness of a shameful moral indolence ; compensate for the troubles of this 
world by going into frail and foolish ecstasies about the luxuries of the world 
to come. Song is perverted from its grand old uses. The integrity of our life is 
sapped by that very influence which should be the warmth of its passion and the 
source and protection of its spiritual virility. 

The Evangelical Dissenters and the Wesleyans have made prodigious progress 
in musical taste and feeling during the last twenty years. The latter are only 
in a less degree under the dominating influence of the Calvinistic theory of the 











Christian Gospel, and this comes out wonderfully in their hymns and their 
psalmody. ‘The cross of Christ is their great theme, with all the doctrines that 
have their root in it. But culture is accomplishing a complete transformation 
in the tone of modern Nonconformity. Such hyms as :— 

“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll 

Damnation and the dead, &c.” 

are now no longer sung; and if they were sung at all they would no longer 
be sung to crude and rattling fugues like “Nativity.” In many of the 
dissenting chapels of London and other large cities, the singing is sober, 
decorous, reverential, and truly edifying ; and all present so heartily join in 
it that it becomes a really sublime service. 

The relations between hymnody and psalmody, I am aware, are not fixed 
and uniform ; and it is never safe to argue from the one to the other. There 
should be some sympathy between the spirit of the words and the spirit of 
the music which is set to them, however, and in proportion as that is the 
case, the general character of the religion of a people will shine out through 
the musical element in their worship, so tbat, in going into a church or chapel, 
a well-instructed man would find it not very difficult to infer the whole creed 
of those assembled from the style in which the music is rendered. Uni- 
tarianism would reveal itself either in the dreary and lifeless commonplace 
singing of a hack choir or else in an effeminate affectation of classical elegance. 
The Primitive Methodist might be known for a jocund and boisterous spiritual 
enthusiasm. The Wesleyan of to-day is jocund, but less boisterous, and 
inclines to a masculine and simple liturgy. The Baptist has less enthusiasm, 
but a more consolidated piety. He is thoroughly earnest; stands sternly on 
his conscience ; makes ceremony a simple instrument of personal faith, and 
personal faith the one supreme condition of salvation. He sings with fervour 
hymns, which are rich in experimental solicitudes and assurances, to tunes 
which, in our time, are straightforward, melodious, and marked by a sort of 
robust majesty. The Independent is very like the Baptist, with an aim at 
somewhat greater delicacy. But all are benefitting by the advancing musical 
culture of the general community. H.N. B, 

[We do not pin our faith to all the foregoing. Hd. M. W.} 

— oe 


THE STAGE PAGE. 


Much has been done of late to break down the divisions once so strongly 
marked between actors. At one period each actor went in for a certain line of 
business to which he rigidly adhered, and a change of line other than such as 
increasing years, experience, and powers rendered inevitable, was as infrequent 
in occurrence and as important as a change of circuit on the part of a barrister. 
In the country something of the kind is still preserved. Theatrical agents 
advertize for first old men, heavy fathers, walking ladies, and the like. But in 
London a very large proportion of the actors play almost any clags of parts. 
We have seen men qualified by age for Lear, enacting a young lover, and we 
have seen the tender grace of Juliet depicted by a lady whose grandchild, 
supposing her to have one, would have been a more suitable exponent. These 
cases of course are attributable to vanity and desire to retain the lead. But 
other causes conduce to the same result. Prominent among these is the fact 
that owing to the long run now customary in the case of a successful drama, 
actors have small opportunity of acquiring a speciality. The very class ‘of 
drama now in favour tells also against the good actor. A man of very average 
abilities can be trained to present a street Arab, a costermonger, or any other 
of those types of society which the modern playgoer never wearies of contem- 
plating. Hence the stage is deluged with mediocrity. A man at asmall salary 
can play a part of this class as well as another of high reputation, and actors of 
position are supplanted by people of whom no one but the manager ever heard. 
From whatever cause it may spring, however, the fact is undeniable that in 
London the types of actors, formerly so distinct, are now blurred and confused. 
While something of the old features is yet preserved, and while the lines of 
demarcation are still visible, the time is favourable to arrange and classify, and 
so far as a single experience and observation enables to describe the various 
types of actors. This we propose to attempt from time to time, when general 
theatrical business is slack, or when no matters of current interest demand 
attention. Beginning with the youngest parts attempted by the actor we have 
to deal with the page. Stage children are of course introduced, and in some 
cases even stage babies, but these are a nuisance, and of little more artistic 
account than the trained dogs or the domesticated horses which at Christmas 
time and other seasons are exhibited upon the stage. 

The page is a growth of medixval times. Nothing that fully corresponds to 
him is found in the drama of Greece or Rome. Chivalry it was that first took 
the young man of good family and placed him in the service of some lady or 
gentleman of rank, where he acquired the rudiments of war, love, courtesy, 
gallantry and mischief generally, It is difficult to over-estimate the influence 
of a position like that of a page in the household of some feudal baron of 
renown. The example of heroic gifts or effort held before the eye of the youth, 
the competition with his fellows, and the desire to distinguish himself by some 
deed of prowess, or by gentleness of behaviour, supplied the highest of motives, 
and were often productive of the noblest results. The page, however, of 
chivalry, can scarcely be transferred to the stage. By the time that s youth 
has acquired sufficient stage knowledge to be able to play any part whatever, 
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he has gone beyond the age at which his figure and appearance qualify him for 
enacting a page. By common consent, accordingly, these parts are assigned to 
women. On the stage of England and on that of France women invariably 
support these characters, and the consequence is that the comic, gallant and 
mischievous side of the page is exhibited, rather than the heroic or the 
chivalric. The typical page is the youth who, in the latter days of feudalism, 
waited upon the lady of the castle. Cherubin, in the Mariage de Figaro, is 
the beau ideal of the page of this stamp. He is bright, young, hardy, and 
timid at the same time. He loves all women, he knows not why. It is as 
much a need of his nature to be in love, as it is for a lark to sing, If he is 
near the countess it is she whom he most of all adores, but in her absence he can 
console himself with Suzanne or with Fanchette. The mere mention of love 
puts his heart, as he confesses, in a flutter, and he feels compelled to say “je 
yous aime ”’ as he walks through the woods and fields. Here we have the type 
in perfection. It is seen to almost equal perfection in Fortunio, in the 
Chandelier of Alfred de Musset, and in a slightly more advanced stage in the 
Marquis, in L’ Gillet Blanc. Few pieces now holding possession of the 
English stage introduce this type of character. It is, however, occasionally 
presented. An instance of this kind was afforded in the drama of Richelieu 
at Sixteen, recently played at the Princess’s, and something of the same kind 
of character is well played by Miss Sidney in Dr. Marston’s Life for Life, 
at the Lyceum. But two other characters much more common in the drama 
are so nearly linked with this as to be inseparable from it. The first of these 
is the woman disguised as a page, as in T'welfth Night, in As You Like It, and 
in many dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, and other writers of the 
Shaksperean epoch. There should of course be some difference between 
the women masquerading as a boy and the boy himself, but as 
practically these parts are always played by women, the distinction ceases, for 
the result is always a boy played by a woman. We have many actresses who 
can support admirably parts of this description: Miss K. Terry’s Viola 
was one of the most graceful and exquisite performances the modern stage has 
afforded ; and other actresses, Miss Wilton among the number, have shown 
great spirit and delicacy in this class of impersonation. Associated also with 
the page comes the prince of extravaganza, a character which at one time, 
before comic tomfoolery and negro minstrelsy had come to be associated with 
it, an actress might play with pride and pleasure. Prince Prettyman, in 
some of the delightful fairy legends of a score years ago, was a dramatic and 
comprehensible being, altogether unlike his successor of the burlesque, who 
has no opportunity for exhibiting qualities higher than impudence and skill 
to execute a break-down. Taking these parts together a large proportion of 
our actresses can act them respectably. Little more is demanded than a 
youthful figure, simplicity, and ingenuousness, and these gifts, or at any rate 
capacities for assuming them, are not rare. In a character like Fortunio, to 
which reference has been made, a certain admixture of passion is required. 
But the infusion of such passion lifts the page into another closely allied but 
different class of parts, the young lover of which we have not now to speak. 
While we write, the recollection of Madame Dubois in the part of Cherubin, 
is still fresh within us. The coaxing plaintive lack-a-daisical voice, the 
impetuosity and cradeness, the mixture of slyness and simplicity, are still 
before us. Fine, however, as the impersonation undoubtedly was, we do not 
doubt our ability to find half-a-dozen English actresses, who, if the oppor- 
tunity was afforded them, would act it equally well. The conditions under 
which our stage exist are little favourable to characters like Cherubin. All 
love-making on the English stage must either be visited with entire reproba- 
tion and censure, or it must be done with a direct view to marriage. Fancy 
Cherubin, with his sixteen years, proposing marriage to Fanchette. or possibly 
to Suzanne, The idea is preposterous. Sauciness, grace of bearing, and a 
little of what the French call chic, are all that is required to present the page 
under ordinary conditions. When the male dress is, as in the case of Viola or 
Rosalind, assumed for atime only, and a large part of the impersonation is 
distinctly feminine, a different order of talents is required. Parts of this 
description belong of course to the higher order of comedy, and a skilled 
actress is required to present them. We do not imply by this that unskilled 
or crude powers are adequate to play a part like Cherubin. But in juvenile 
parts grace of figure and youthful appearance stand often in place of rarer 
gifts, and when accompanied by other qualities which few intelligent women 
lack, furnish all that is practically requisite. A tendency to be boisterous 
and so to speak hoydenish in these parts is a defect often noticeable, and 
unfits for playing them actresses of great talent. But burlesque isthe greatest 
enemy of the page and the prince. Burlesque, which couples with degrading 
associations almost everything in our drama and upon the stage, has caused 
us to think of the page in connection with a dress injudiciously curtailed, 
with stupid songs and unmeaning dances. We wish some actress of rigs 
and reputation would seriously devote herself to playing young lovers. 
Sreat gain would result to our stage, and a whole range of pieces which can- 
hot now be played, because we have no actor who can look the part of a 
Young and graceful gallant, would be brought within our reach. K. 








Knevzyacu.—Herren Oberthir and de Swert have been playing at 
concerts with great success, 
‘ Rio JANEIRO —Madame Ristori made her first appearance in 
Cgouve's tragedy of Medea, and excited the greatest enthusiasm. 





CARL LOWE. 

When, some months ago, the mournful news reached us that Carl 
Lowe, the celebrated German ballad writer, had bowed his wearied 
head in everlasting sleep, far from his home, or, at least, far from the 
place which must be named his home in more respects than one, there 
was no lack of demonstrations of all kinds, expressing most unmistak- 
ably deep regard and grateful remembrance, It might, indeed, be 
said—and the assertion would be corroborated by the circumstances of 
the case—that the great majority of the public paid almost uncon- 
sciously their tribute of sorrow at the loss of the man and of the com- 
poser when Liwe, even then nearly a wreck in mind and body, left Stettin, 
when his artistic career might have been justly regarded as com- 
pleted, since it left the world of art no room for, nay, not even a chance 
of, continued hope, but made up for this by the rich stores it bequeathed 
us, While the heavy and severe loss which the world of music 
suffered by Franz Schubert’s premature death was well expressed in 
the monumental inscription : “ Music buried here a rich possession, but 
even still fairer hopes ;" we can, on the other hand, say with a certain 
amount of satisfaction with reference to Liwe, who could look back 
upon a long lite of activity, that he had realized to a great extent the 
fair hopes; that music had not sorrowfully buried there, as in the case 
of Schubert, but may feel satisfied with the possession, the rich and 
imperishable possession, which the grave cannot cover, either in the 
one case or the other, but which still exists and will continue to exist 
among us, scattering its refreshing influence as though from an inex- 
haustible source. 

Johann Carl Gottfried Lowe was born on the 30th November, 1796, 
at Lébejun, not far from Halle. He received from his father, the 
Cantor of the place, his first lessons in science and in music. Ata very 
early age, indeed, the nascent talent of the boy was developed, so that, 
according to his own assurance, he played the organ and the piano, and 
sang at sight, without the acquisition of the first elements having cost 
him the slightest exertion. His greatest delight was to wander about 
the country; there, in field, in forest, and on the wild heath, his 
imaginative powers gained strength, a love for the beauties of nature 
characterizing him up to a very advanced age. The fact, too, of being 
thus frequently out in the open air, under the free expanse of heaven, 
was well calculated to increase, more and more, the feeling dormant in 
his breast for what is imaginatively romantic, for he often came across 
hunters, fishermen, and shepherds, from whom he was fond of hearing 
all kinds of fairy tales about water-spirits, goblins, and forest spectres, 
which, with his predominating tendency towards the Rouantic, a 
tendency that explains his great partiality for the composition ot 
ballads, soon obtained complete mastery over his fancy. When he was 
ten years of age, he went to the school at Kithen, where he soon 
made many friends by his talent, and his clear, fresh boyish voice. 
Subsequently he became a pupil at the Gymnasium of the Orphan 
Home, Halle, where, to develop his musical talent, he was recom- 
mended to the then celebrated teacher, ‘[iirk, who, after the boy had 
correctly executed some very difficult tasks, took him in hand, and 
gave him lessons in theory and singing. Liwe derived especial 
benefit from this course of instruction, as Tiirk, at the same time that 
he taught him theoretically, employed him, also, practically, allowing 
him to take part in what he did himself. For instance, he gave him 
something to do at his own performances of classical masterpieces, in 
which the boy sang soprano. Meanwhile, the report of Liwe’s talent 
had spread abroad, and, therefore, we must not be astonished that his 
then sovereign, Jérome ~~ King of Westphalia, granted him a 
yearly allowance, so that he might devote himself exclusively to 
music, under Tiirk’s direction. Léwe left, in consequence, the Gym- 
nasium, and began a strict course of theoretical study, but only to 
discontinue it very soon, as,!in 1813, the King lost his throne, 
and Léwe’s master, Ttirk, was snatched from him by death. Léwe 
returned to the Gymnasium, and applied himself so perserveringly that, 
by 1817, he was able to go up to the University of Halle, to study 
theology. During the three years of his university course, during 
which he successfully prosecuted his theological studies, he endeavoured 
to perfect himself in pianoforte playing ; gave music lessons ; attended, 
as tenor, the Singacademie, then conducted by Maas and Naue, and 
belonged, also, to a private circle where, as was then customary, the most 
popular operas were performed with pianoforte accompaniment. In his 
private soldier's coat—Liwe was then serving his year as a volunteer—it 
was in this circle that he sang, with great applause, his first ballads, 
among which were ‘“ Erlkénig,” “ Wollhaide,” and “ Treuréschen. It 
was here, too, that he made the acquaintance of his future wife, the 
talented, and, at that period, highly popular, Julie von Jacob. In the 
year 1819-20 he went to Dresden, his visit being attended with rather 
important consequences, because it laid the foundation for the lasting 
friendship which sprang up between him and Carl M. von Weber, then 
at the pinnacle of his fame. Of no less importance for him, was a 
journey he made at the end of the year 1820, to Weimar and Jena, for 
he then became acquainted with Gécthe and the celebrated pianoforte 
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player, Hummel. Léwe was more especially well received by the 
poet-prince Géethe, to whom he had dedicated a collection of songs. 

Soon after this there happened in the composer’s life the decisive 
circumstance which caused him to close his theological career, and 
dedicate himself exclusively to music to the end of his days. We 
behold Liwe accepting the post offered him as Cantor and Organist of 
St. Jacob’s, and teacher at the Gymnasium, Stettin, the place destined 
to become his home, and the ground on which his musical and creative 
talent was developed. Now began his musical exertions, properly so 
speaking, and that period of his artistic productivity so important in 
the history of art. The very first year after his arrival, he was 
appointed Musical Director at St. Jacob’s, at the Gymnasium, and the 
Seminary for Schoolmasters, with a considerable augmentation of salary. 
In promoting the musical and intellectual life of the town, and the 
practical cultivation of singing more particularly, Lowe, in his extended 
sphere of activity, was able to render the most valuable services, 
particularly after the establishment of a local Singacademie. In 
addition to the establishment of this society, to Liwe belongs the 
merit of having been the first to get up at Stettin grand orchestral 
concerts, of which two generally took place in the course of winter, 
and the programmes of which consisted partly of classical orchestral 
works, above all the symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, etc, which were 
then performed before the public for the first time; partly of 
instrumental solos, that is to say, pianoforte concertos, played by 
himself; and partly of important vocal pieces. He was supported at 
these concerts by Herr Liebert, violinist, and then Musical Director, as 
well as by his wife, who was very popular as a bravura singer. 
Fragments, also, of his more important compositions, such as 
the opera, Malak und Adhel, were introduced at these concerts, 
while, at especial church-concerts he produced his _oratorios, 
expecially Die Tleilands letzte Stunde, Huss, Die sieben Schlafer, and 
Die ceherne Schlange. After the death of Liebert, who prepared so 
well the way for Lowe, by rehearsing beforehand the more important 
symphonies with his admirably trained orchestra, and in consequence 
of the unfavourable circumstances, partly of a political nature, which 
distinguished the year 1848, these concerts soon declined, and were 
first revived by Herr C, Kossmaly, under whose intelligent manage- 
ment they now form an essential component part of musical life at 
Stettin. If, after these short allusions to what Liwe did in his time, 
we cast a glance on him as a man, and on the nature of his disposition, 
we find he was particularly celebrated for personal amiability, with 
which he gained the hearts of all those who had any kind of dealings 
with him, and enjoyed an opportunity of meeting him in the narrower 
circle of social life. Devoted frankness, noble self-denial, no less than 
a child-like mind, untainted by aught that was common, may be 
mentioned as the predominant features of his character. Equally open 
and natural, he displayed in his conversation a profound knowledge of 
his art, a lively fancy, and a poetical mind, which found vent in strik- 
ing comparisons, pictures, and forms of representation, exciting 
admiration by their richness and purport. His conversation, which 
gave evidence of peculiar professional acquirements, was distinguixhed 
by a certain humour, that flashed from him almost unconsciously, 
Complacent, arrogant mediocrity, and triviality in art, found in him 
@ severe and unsparing judge; those who were animated by serious 
and proper motives, he encouraged by appreciative acknowledgment ; 
while he welcomed distinguished artists in the most amiable manner, 
and with frank, warm recognition. 

The publication of several of his works rendered his name very 
well known in a short time, and it almost seemed as if no shadow was 
destined to dim the young composer’s fresh and indefatigable activity. 
But even Léwe’s life, though rich in sunny brilliancy, was not without 
much deep shade, at times, arresting the vigorous flight of his 
fancy, though, among the enviable qualities belonging to him, was an 
almost unassailable and immoveable calm of mind, which, as some one 
has admirably remarked, enabled him to pass smilingly by so many 
miseries in life. Though his domestic happiness received a fearful 
shock by the death of his first wife, in 1823, it was destined quickly 
to recover by the side of his second, Auguste Lange, so celebrated as a 
painter and a singer, of Kinigsberg. In nearly one course of unin- 
terrupted uniformity, and without any interruptions worthy of being 
mentioned, did his life flow on. As we have already said, he displayed 
in it untiring activity of every kind ; now and then, only, did he make 
a short trip somewhere ; in the majority of cases for the purpose of 
producing one of his more important works. In consequence of an 
apopletic fit, which he had at Stettin some years ago, and,which gave 
unmistakable evidence of threatening his bodily and intellectual 
existence, he was more and more strengthened in his resolution of 
giving up his professional labours, and so it happened, two years ago, 
that he left his home, Stettin, to spend the rest of his life—which was 
rapidly flitting away, and, indeed, almost destroyed even then by the 
apoplectic fit—in Kiel, where there were two married daughters of his, 





On Tuesday, the 20th of last April, shortly before the conclusion of 
his seventy-third year, the composer laid his head down in eternal 
repose. 

(To be continued.) 


ont) 


THE POETIC DRAMA AND ITS CRITICS. 


There are many signs of revival in the theatrical world, and the look-out, 
except in certain directions, is not dark. A fair proportion of talent is be8towed 
upon the production of stage plays, and now and then a work appears offering 
a suggestion of genius. The public takes an interest in theatrical questions far 
deeper than was felt ten years ago. Newspapers and magazines are constantly 
pouring forth articles upon the condition of the stage and of dramatic literature. 
It matters not that a large portion of the comment we hear is unfavourable, it is 
at least better than none. A few years ago the people seemed to have given 
over the stage for good and all, and to treat it with the kindness and 
consideration it is usual to award to the moribund. But now the patient is 
regarded as well enough to be heaped with counsel and deluged with advice. 
The mere fact that the people scold shows that the condition of the patient is 
not judged hopeless. Every paper of highest mark has now something to say 
apropos of the drama, The remarks we hear are contradictory enough, as seem 
almost all opinions upon any subject of art, but if they were ten times more 
contradictory or irrational we should still hail them with pleasure. The one 
side of the question that we contemplate with dissatisfaction is the present 
attitude of the public mind and that of a portion of the press towards the 
poetic drama. 

We have previously drawn attention to this subject, and we recur to it, since 
nothing that we see affords so fair a subject for disquietude. It has, of course, 
been said that people go to the theatre to be amused, and there are few inclined 
to doubt the truth of the assertion. But ill, indeed, would it bode for a country 
when the amusement provided for the public was only suitable to the lowest 
comprehension, when artists catered for the least intelligent portion of their 
audience, and when attempts to gratify the higher forms of intellect were 
dissevered from our public exhibitions. Yet realism threatens to do this for us. 
Realism in its way is a good enough thing. If a man prefers a photograph to a 
cleverly-painted picture, let him by all means have it. Photography is good in 
itself, but it has not yet superseded painting. There are those who derive great 
pleasure from seeing objectively before them that which has formed a large 
portion of their own life and its surroundings. But surely a man can bear to 
see something nobler than that to which he is accustomed. From the earliest 
times of literature the works which have stood highest in the estimation of 
those competent to form an opinion have been works in which the figures and 
actions were all in size heroical. We are not, of course, going. to vindicate 
either tragic or romantic art. Men have not yet been found bold enough to 
maintain that our street life is nobler to contemplate than the pageantry of 
history. But there is a movement which in time would lead to such ‘utterances. 
Men are getting a reputation for statesmanship, and one even is now high in 
office to whom art is a sealed mystery. 

We have heard of a leader of the people who preferred a number of the 
Times to a book of Thucydides, and a similar feeling is doubtless widespread. 
Tgnorance is, of course, the most widely diffused of gifts, and every thoroughly 
ignorant man prefers in his heart a “‘ sensation ” leader in a daily paper to the 
entire literature of antiquity. But ignorance of this kind has hitherto been 
silent. When it has showed its ugly head or uttered its spiteful hiss against 
beauty it has been obliged to slink into darkness and to hide away from sight. 
But give ignorance a lead, and it will yet show what is its power—a power 
strong enough in very short time to undo all that of late has been done 
towards beautifying the surroundings of life. But the more threatening 
our politics, the more necessary to keep firm and elevated our art. Yet the 
moment any attempt is made to raise art above its level—feeble, incompetent, 
or malicious criticism meets us with the weapons of ignorance. It would 
almost seem as though the desire of certain critics was to preserve and foster 
the mediocrity which is characteristic of English art. 

Whenever a new school of painting is formed, numbering in its rank men 
whose ability, sincerity of purpose, and genius cannot be doubted, the first 
thought of the critics is “hound it down!” But men, like the leaders of 
the pre-Raphaclite movement, are not easily hunted down. They pursued 
their works, and allowed their critics to bark themselves hoarse and silent. A 
new poet comes untamed and untameable as are all poets, and a score candi- 
dates for a place in some new Adonais present themselves and bay at the 
brightness they cannot understand. 

All through art there is the same attempt to stamp upon all productions 
the hall mark of mediocrity, and to allow nothing to pass current that has 
not the critic’s voucher as lead. In behalf of the drama we are prepared to 
resist this to the uttermost. Let five-sixths, if necessary, of our theatres give 
people the class of pieces in demand. Let those who want endless repre- 
sentations of Peckham Rye or the Seven Dials be gratified, and let them 
behold their favourite and well-known districts under each succeeding phase 
of weather, by early dawn, by summer sunshine, or by silvering moonlight. 
Let convicts be the heroes of five-sixths of our dramas, let farces taken from 
the French with the wit and the wickedness left out, and burlesques which 
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find their highest attainment in making an historic character a member of a 
band of Ethiopian serenaders, have accorded to them “‘ ample space and verge 
enough,” but leave us here and there a house for the poetical drama. We 
have men who can write dramas as fine as any that have been seen for a 
hundred years past, and we have audiences that will be content to see them. 
But, in face of the recent attitude of the press, few managers would care to 
meet the risk involved in the production of a piece of this class. We have 
been much struck with the cleverness of the criticism that does not attack the 
poetical drama in front, that affects, on the contrary, a zeal for it, and, as in 
a famous scene in one of Scott’s tales of the Crusades, administers the quietus 
with words of benediction upon its lips. 

Now in Paris at the present moment there is a drama exhibiting which is not 
a poetical drama at all, and so far is not well chosen for an illustration. But 
it rouses the audiences to furious acclamations, and has even obtained the 
honour of lengthy notice in English papers. We refer, of course, to the Patrie 
of M. Victorien Sardou. Fine as is this piece—and it is, perhaps, the best drama 
the French have had since Victor Hugo gave up dramatic composition—no 
English manager would receive it in the condition in which it is now played. 
It has half a score of speeches any one of which modern English criticism 
would vote insufferable. We turned over the leaves of a piece which recently 
obtained a complete success at the Théatre Frangais. It had one soliloquy 
longer than the entire soliloquies of a four-act drama which lately incurred the 
censure of a portion of London criticism for being long-winded. There is, 
indeed, no attempt at all in France to bind down the poetic drama to conditions 
under which its existence and continued health are impossible. 

We approve of free-trade in public amusements as in other things, but we 
cannot help longing in a crisis like this for a government that dares give a 
theatre a subvention on the same condition on which it is held by the first and 
second Théatres Francais, the production namely of so many poetical works of 
past literature and of so many new works of the same class. That people 
under some circumstances can endure soliloquies or long speeches in verse is 
shown by the favour with which poetic readings are received. We do not 
instance the case of Shakspere’s plays, for in these the worth of the name 
overrides opposition. But we are convinced that a series of audiences sufficiently 
large to make the venture remunerative could be attracted to poetical perform- 
ances if they were not burked, or, at least, if no attempt was made to burke 
them by the press. 

A man who has done much in his time for the poetic drama writes as follows 
concerning the theatres :—“‘ It is only in the theatre that any image of the real 
grandeur of humanity, any picture of generous heroism and noble self-sacrifice 
is poured on the imaginations and sent warm into the hearts of the vast body 
of the people. There do the lowest and most ignorant catch their 
only glimpse of that poetic radiance which sheds its glory around our being. 
While they gaze they forget the petty concerns of their own individual lot, and 
recognize and rejoice in their kindred with a nature capable of high emprise, 
of meek suffering, and of defiance to the powers of agony and the grave. 

Surely the art which makes the heart of the child leap with strange joy, and 
enables the old man to fancy himself again a child is worthy of no mean place 
among the arts that refine our manners by exalting our conceptions.” But how 
is this idea of Talfourd’s to be realized when the noblest forms of composition 
are repressed by men who ought to cherish them, and when the only plays 
that receive warm-hearted encouragement are those in which that most needless 
teaching of self-admiration is inculcated. We own to feeling strongly upon this 
subject. Dearly as we love the drama, we would be almost content to part 
with it were it destined never to give us anything higher than the class of pieces 
now in favour sensation melodrama, realistic comedy, burlesque, and farce.—K, 


a 


ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Among the lutes there is one resembling the figure of the ‘old English 
lute,” given by Thomas Mace in his ‘ Musicks Monument,” London, 1676. 
Tt has a double neck, and only thirteen strings. Thomas Mace says, ‘‘ The 
therboe is no other than that which we call’d the old English lute.” On the 
therboe used on the Continent, however, the neck for the bass strings was 
much longer than it is on the present specimen. Still more interesting is 
another lute, which has attained the venerable age of 450 years. It is the 
work of Laux Maler, a German, who lived in Bologna about 1415, and who 
may be considered as the Amati of the old lute makers. At the time when 
Thomas Mace wrote his book before mentioned, the lutes of Laux Maler 
were in high repute, and “ pittifull, old, batter'd, crack’d things” as they 
were, they fetched as much as £100 apiece. My specimen is in a sound 
State of Preservation ; nothing has been altered on it, except the tuning-pegs 
—brass and ivory screws having been substituted for the original pegs. This 
contrivance, as well as a painting of flowers on the sound-board, is probably 
not older than about a hundred years. The cracks on its pear-shaped body 
have been carefully mended, and; in my opinion, rather contribute to its 
ant like the wrinkles of a venerable grandsire. Its tone is remarkably 


One of the most popular instruments in domestic circles about three hundred 
years ago was the cithera, also mentioned by the old writers as cittern and 
cythorn. It must be remembered that the name of cither was formerly applied 





to various stringed instruments, but especially to such as had wire strings 

which were twanged with a plectrum usually made of a quill or a piece of 

whalebone. My collection contains several of these instruments. One is a 

fine specimen of the cither which was commonly found in barbers’ shops and 

in gay houses. It is ornamented with inlaid ivory, mother-of-pearl, coloured 
woods, &c. Another, the cithara bijuga has, as its name implies, a double 
neck. It evidently dates from the sixteenth century, and belonged formerly 
to a museum of antiquities at Vienna. There are on it seventeen wire strings, 
eight of which are placed near the finger board; and the others, which extend 
to the longer neck, serving for the bass notes, run at the side of the finger- 
board. I know of only one other specimen of this instrument equally well 
preserved, which is in the museum of the Germanic Society at Nitrnberg. A 
third cither in the collection I would notice, because I think it likely that it 
represents the “ poliphant” of Queen Elizabeth. Playford, in his /ntroduc- 
tion to the Art of Descant, London, 1683, while extolling the musical 
accomplishments of Queen Elizabeth, remarks, “I have been informed by an 
ancient musician and her servant that she did often recreate herself on an 
excellent instrument called the poliphant, not much unlike a lute, but strung 
with wire.” I have not succeeded in finding trustworthy information respecting 
this poliphant (polyphon ?) but I should not be surprised to learn that it was 
the kind of cither just noticed. Another curious instrument with wire strings 
admired by our ancestors was the pandore. ‘The name is probably known to 
many of your readers, but the construction of the instrument seems to be now 
scarcely clear to musicians. As far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
were three differently shaped instruments in use in England called by very 
much the same name, viz., the Italian pandura, the English pandore (both 
of which are represented in my collection), and the bandoer, which is recorded 
to have been invented about the year 1560 by one John Rose, a citizen of Lon- 
don, “living in Bridewell,” but which is, in reality, only a pandura with some 
modifications in shape. The gittern, which by recent musicians had not 
unfrequently been mistaken for the cittern, had catgut strings like the guitar. 
Mine has ten strings, which produce five different tones, as each tone has two 
strings in unison. ‘The mandoline, one of the handsomrst instruments of the 
collection, is not very scarce, neither can I assign to it a high age. On the 
other hand, my mandola, exactly like the mandoline in shape, but of the size 
of a large lute, Iconsider an especially interesting acquisition, on account of 
its scarcity. My dulcimer, mounted with wire strings, which are struck with 
two little hammers, cannot claim a high age; but it is of the old stamp, and 
may be regarded as a faithful representation of the dulcimer mentioned in the 
Bible. I need hardly add, that the translators of the Bible, unacquainted 
with the musical instruments mentioned in the original text, adopted for them 
the names of those in use at their time which appeared to them to correspond 
most nearly with those of the Hebrews and Greeks. 
(To be continued.) 
—9——. 
NEW MUSIC. 

Anthem, Sing praises unto the Lord, composed by Irvine Dearnatey, 
Organist and Choir Master of the Parish Church, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

. (Loxpon : Noveuto, Ewer and Co.) 
This is a very respectable attempt at what is now seldom achieved— 

a good Church Anthem. The opening maestoso is a bit of solid, plain 

counterpoint, well put together, and only disfigured by an unnecessary 

and undignified skip of the bass as thus :— 








A bass colo in two movements, F minor and D major, is also effective ; 
the section in D major having a well-written, florid accompaniment. 
Then follows a fugue, wherein we note some ingenious and clever work. 
The Coda is simply a section of the fugue in augmentaticn. Mr. 
Dearnatey has done well, and has our best wishes for doing better. 
Our Blessings on the Daisies. Song, written by Cuartes Mackay, 

composed by Franz Apr. 
(Loxpox : R. Cocks anp Co.) 


A simple and unaffected song, in praise of the lowly flower. Hrnr 
Ast has written a pretty melody, to judicious accompiniments, and, as 
both are easy, the song will be a favourite among those who love to 
tune their lyres to artless strains. 








Mizay.—A new opera, Une Notte di Novembre, by Signor Ireemonger 
has been produced with success at the Teatro Re. 

WiessaDen.—The artists at the third concert given by the 
Administration were Madame Peschka-Leutner, Mdlle. Poppe, a young 
and previously unknown pianist ; Herren Miller, Oberthiir, and 
Wilhelmy. Herr Oberthiir’s performance on the harp excited general 
admiration. 
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 Fistoire de Palmerin D’@libe filz du Roy Frorenpos de | quarters. For the next fortnight London will be nowhere in the 


Macepoye et de La Bette Gaiané, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 


musician’s thoughts. Seven days will the musician look towards 


tinople, by Yeu Baugin, ait 1e Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this the east, and seven days towards the west; as though Norwich 


extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty-Five GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duxcan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 


were the Medina, Worcester the Mecca of his art. 
Soberly considered, the whole thing may appear farcical. A lot of 





worthy people choose to give a series of concerts in the capital of 





their Bucolia, and forthwith there is a general scamper of musical 
big-wigs towards the favoured spot, all eager to hear novelties like 
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Elijah and Messiah. Why should not the worthy people play out 


heir little game without such notoriety? But, away with the 
hought. ‘These country festivals are precious seasons of refreshing 


to all concerned, even to the most blasé of musical critics, who finds 
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is the city moved as was Ephesus for love of Diana. ‘The feeling 


delivery. 3 : ; ‘ ; 
y is contagious, and the jaded Londoner now and then is reminded 
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without shame of a long-estranged enthusiasm. But the festivals 
do more. With all their love of stereotyped programmes, they 
neglect not real novelty, doing more for it, in point of fact, than 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1869. the whole of our boasted metropolitan societies put together. Take 








FESTIVALWARDS. 


USIC is gone a rusticating. St. Cecilia’s organ is locked 
up; Apollo’s lyre rests mutely in the god’s portmanteau ; 

and Polyhymnia suns her back hair by the sea, A dreary waste 
is musical London just now; with nothing to remind us more 
adequately of what has departed than the stagnant pools left by 


this year as an example. Apart from the Norwich gathering should 
we know anything of Pierson’s Hezekiah? or apart from that of 
Worcester would the world have been enriched by Sullivan's 
Prodigal Son? We trow not. Therefore it is right that Music 
should hold high court in the capitals of rusticity, and summon 
her vassals to attend. Good comes of it ;—good to the art, to its 
professors, and to the public ; in view of which let desolate London 
be comforted. 









receding tides suggest the whilom glory of the breakers. There 
is silence everywhere ;—in the halls of Exeter, St. James, and 
St. George, as in the rooms of Hanover Square, Harley Street, 
and Willis. And there is solitude, moreover, which is worse. 
Gone are the singers and players who so lately awoke the local 
echoes each after his fashion; gone are the critics who so con- 
scientiously noted down all the encores; and scattered to the 
four winds are the audiences who so bravely sat out portentous 
programmes. Yet not all are gone. A percentage of the second 
class remains, watching, like Mr. Micawber, for ‘‘something to 
turn up.” A nice time they have of it, these duty-bound fixtures 
in the deserted realms of music ; especially as they think of other 
solitudes where more fortunate brethren, attuning to the note of 
Cowley, siung— 

“ Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 

Hear the soft winds above me flying, 
With all their wanton boughs dispute, 


And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 


“A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 
On whose enamel’d bank I'll walk, 
And see how prettily they smile, 
And hear how prettily they talk.” 
Ifappily there comes a change even for those whose solitude is 
that which Keats abhorred— 
among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings.” 
Custom hath decreed that everybody whom music concerns shall 
meet yearly in the provinces to swell the train of their rusticat- 
ing mistress. Why custom should so decree is hard to say, 
because there is usually small return for great fuss and pother. 
So the matter stands, however ; and Norwich one week, Wor- 
cester another .(taking the year now present) become the centres 
of musical life. ‘hither flock the wanderers o’er flood and field, 
and thither move those who have wearily watched at head- 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The numbers present at the Foresters’ Féte on Tuesday week 
were 63,856. This has only been exceeded on three occasions out of 
the fifteen similar anniversaries which have been held, viz :—In 1860, 
67,928; 18638, 71,669; 1862, 83,721; the latter being the year of the 
last International Exhibition. 

The next great excursion day will be that of the Temperance 
League, on Tuesday, 3lst August. ‘To show the energy with which 
the committee of this association are working to bring visitors to 
London, it may be stated that their circular gives a list of nine 
hundred and seventy-four railway-stations, from which excursions will 
be run. Asan instance of the cheap fares, Shrewsbury may be quoted, 
the inhabitants of which neighbourhood will have the opportunity of 
visiting London for 7s. 9d. The demonstration will be complete in 
attractions, including a concert by five thousand children of the Band 
of Hope. Other great days will follow. On Wednesday, 8th September, 
the ‘Tonic Sol-fa Committee will hold a great musical jubilee of 8,000 
performers on the Handel orchestra, which will be considerably 
extended for the occasion. Most of the leading pieces in the pro- 
gramme of the Peace Festival recently held at Boston, U.S., will be 
given, including the ‘“ Anvil” chorus. Several important concerts 
will take place in September, including two in which Mdlle. Nilsson 
will appear. The Saturday Winter Concerts will re-commence on the 
2nd October. ‘I'he large demand for stalls for these justly celebrated 
concerts which has already set in, is a sure indication of continued 
attraction. The operas in English under Mr. Perren have met with 
unusual success; each representation is crowded,—and the concert- 
room full to overlooking. They will be continued for some time to 
come. 





Mdlle. Maria Wieck, from Dresden. Herr Cossman was much 
applauded for his execution of Eckert’s Violoncello Concerto. ‘The 
young lady, whose first appearance it was here, performed Chopin’s 
Concerto in ' minor, and svlo-pieces by Haesler and Liszt. She, too, 
was very successful.—After an interruption of two months, the grand 
Ducal Operatic Company from Carlsruhe resumed their performances 
with Mozart’s Figaro. The character of Susanne was sustained by 
Mdlle. Murjahn, a promising young artist, and pupil of Madame 
Viardot-Garcia. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
ANTIPODEAN Music. 


The Choir of Saturday last publishes an interesting letter from its 
Sydney correspondent with reference to music in that far off town, 
The cry for classical “ strings” is worth noting :-— 


“We have now no opera, nor even a “bright particular star” in our midst 
and are therefore left to our own resources ; but if the aggregate of the past 
month’s musical entertainments be taken into consideration, we may fairly be 
considered in all sincerity a music-loving people. Among the chief concerts 
the following are worthy of note. The Sydney Philharmonic Society, under 
the patronage of the Earl and Countess of Belmore, gave a grand concert on 
the 31st of May, in the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, the principal items 
in the programme being Haydn's “Surprise” symphony, a pianoforte solo 
“ Brilliante Rondo,” by Weber, and Auber's overture “ Le Cheval de Bronze.” 
The society is almost entirely composed of amateurs, and the orchestra on this 
oecasion numbered nearly 50 bows. The whole performance was highly 
creditable. 

“ Another ‘ grand ’ concert was given in St. Mary's pro-Cathedral (Roman 
Catholic) on the 20th, and was by far the most important of the month. The 
entertainment was under the patronage of the Archbishop, and the proceeds 
were devoted to the organ and music fund. The programme included a 
miscellaneous selection of sacred and secular music, the performers being the 
members of the choirs of the various Roman churches in the city and suburbs 
assisted by friends from the musical societies. There was an efficient orchestra, 
who not only played the overture to Auber's Zanetta in excellent style, but 
added much to the interest of the programme by their excellent accom- 
paniments. Mr. W. Turner, organist of the church of the Sacred Heart, was 
the leader, and Mr. Cordner, organist of the Cathedral, conducted. So 
successful was the concert, that the programme was again performed on the 
31st. During the month, also, we have had a_ pleasant evening or two with 
‘Mr. Fisher's choir,’ a body of fifty male and female voices, who sang some 
choral music selected from operatic and other sources. Mr. Fisher is a teacher 
—the only one here—of the Tonic Sol-fa system. At the ‘ Civil Service 
Musical Reunion,’ Barnett’s cantata, the Ancient Mariner, was very well 
—" under the conduct of one of our retired bandmasters, Mr. Douglass 

ullen. 

“Among the minor entertainments we have regularly every Saturday 
evening what are called ‘ The People’s Concerts,’ with some one of our leading 
citizens ‘in the chair’—admission sixpence. The programmes are drawn up 
with the sole object of attracting the people, containing a plentiful infusion of 
ballads and interspersed with occasional comic songs and recitations. Besides 
the above there have been an unlimited number of musical entertainments in 
connection with the various religious bodies, so you must do us the justice on 
the other side of the world to admit that we are industrious workers in the 
divine art. There is some gossip here that Mr. Coppin is in England collecting 
material for an Opera company, and the manager of the Lyster Opera company 
is contemplating a trip to Europe for the same object. 3 

“ Allow me to finish this letter by giving my opinion upon what I consider a 
great want for the education of our children in this colony, and for the elevation 
of the public taste in all things musical. Since the days of Vincent Wallace, 
Misker Hawser, Robio, Poupard and Douay, and a few others—never to be 
forgotten—we have had no great artists for the violin or violoncello, and, as a 
consequence, have been unable to produce any of those glorious concerted 
pieces for stringed instruments by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Haydn, 
Reissiger, and other great writers. Pray Mr. Editor advertize in your 
excellent Choir—‘ Wanted for Sydney, N.S.W., a few gentlemen players of the 
first and second violin and violoncello, to form a Trio, Quartett, or Quintett 
party with an Australian lady pianist (to be selected from many) for the love 
and practice of classical music.’ Or, Mr. Editor, perhaps you might say, in a 
more financial way—‘ Wanted, for the Australian Colonies, a Quartett Party 
of Stringed Instruments, a good speculation for real artists.’” © W. H. A. 


Tue Srreer Music Nuisance. 

The dull season continues to be enlivened by newspaper attacks on 
the wretched grinders and blowers who make the London day and 
night hideous. Here is part of an amusing letter which appeared in 
the Times a few days back :— 


2 The place (Lincoln’s Inn Fields), however, is comparatively free from one 
terrible nuisance—few organ-grinders are, like Orpheus, so enamoured of their 
art as to play to an audience composed chiefly of stones, and I was considerably 
astonished to hear, last night, between 11 and 12 o'clock, the unmistakable 
preliminary tune-up of a hurdy-gurdy. There, beyond all doubt, was one of 
‘the abominable noises’ by night which your correspondents protest against ; 
and, as I walked to the window, great was my amusement and edification to 
see that there, too, was the ‘tacit policeman’ calmly surveying the scene, and 
apparently enjoying the contemplation of the organ-grinder’s malice or folly, 
and the probable sufferings of all sleeping mortals within earshot with as lofty 
8 relish as if he had been a god of Epicurus. Indeed, the policeman and 
myself constituted the artist’s whole audience, and as we neither of us showed 








the slightest disposition to pay him (I, indeed, kept carefully out of sight), I 
could only account for the extraordinary perseverance with which he ground, 
solemnly and slowly, through a long series of execrable tunes by the conjecture 
that he was either a misanthrope or a maniac. I therefore thought it on the whole 
as well not to go down to him, as I otherwise should have liked to do, and 
fairly argue out the question (I had just been reading Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of 
European Morals’), whether he had any possible justification for inflicting a 
mazimum of pain on his fellow-creatures in order to procure a scarcely con- 
ceivable minimum of pleasure for himself. It is but justice to the policeman’s 
ear for music to mention that he appeared unable to stand more than two tunes, 
and at the third moved off with as much haste as official dec rum allowed, 
leaving the grinder under a lamp-post, solitary as Selkirk, but with more re- 
sources and manly fortitude, for if he had been playing to a parterre des rois, 
he could not have gone on more cheerfully or contentedly. I at last began to 
think that he was not going away at all, for really there was no more sane or 
intelligible reason for his stopping 15 minutes than for his stopping all night, 
and I was just providing myself with a fire-iron in order to go down and ex- 
postulate with him quietly, when, to my unspeakable relief, the organ suddenly 
‘caught a stitch,’ or somehow went wrong in the inside, and the artist, ap- 
parently awakened from his reverie by the jerk and ‘brilliant flash of silence’ 
to the unmusical realities of life, walked off—to serenade, I suppose, the sleepers 
on the other side of the square, and perhaps recapture his au ‘ience, the 
policeman.” 
Enaineer’s Music. 


With reference to a paragraph which appeared in our last number 
the Birmingham Daily Post has some remarks worth quoting. Our 
provincial friend says :— 

“There is a story told of a poor but virtuous orphan girl whom want and 
hunger had driven to apply for relief at the door of a Magdalen Institution, 
being rejected on the ground that she was ‘ not qualified.’ Similarly, that poor 
but virtuous maid Music has been again and again denied participation in 
those advantages of State recognition and endowment which are so plentifully 
lavished on her sister Painting, on the ground that she is only a Fine Art, and 
therefore ‘ not qualified’ to share the rewards and encouragements reserved for 
baser pursuits. Painting, we are told, is in a great measure utilitarian, and, 
in the form of desizn and decoration, enters largely into manufactures ; but 
Music is a merely recreative Art, capable, possibly of soothing the savage 
breast, ministering to a mind diseased, and generally diffusing ‘sweetness and 
light’ but sadly deficient in those material aims and practical uses which are 
necessary to recommend a claimnant to the sympathy and support of the 
British Government. Happily, this conscientious difficulty is at length m a fair 
way of being got over. Music has gone and ‘qualified’ for State recognition, 
and we have no doubt that an early batch of estimates will include a liberal 
grant for the establishment of conservatoires on the Continental fashion, in all 
the principal towns of the kingdom, for the cultivation of music as a branch of 
Engineering. Yes, Music has come down from her pedestal to mect the 
demands of this dreadful practical age, and like those all-accomplished young 
ladies who vary the occupation of singing ‘ Che faré’ and ‘ Di tanti palpiti’ in 
the tavern concert-room, by serving out ‘goes’ of gin and ‘ screws’ of tobacco 
at the bar, the ‘divine art,’ when not in attendance on Mozart and Beethoven, 
will be happy to wait on architects, ironfounders, and engineers—commissions 
executed with economy and dispatch. It is to Mr. W. Airy, son of the 
Astronomer Royal, and a civil engineer, that we are indebted for this new 
revelation of the versatility of music. We knew before, on the authority of 
Burney and Duseaux, that she possessed medicinal powers other than those 
which, on Congreve’s authority, she shares with Winslow's syrup; and earlier 
poets had informed us of her constructive powers, as exemplified in Amphion’s 
lyre, and her destructive effects, as illustrated in the dismantled walls of 
Jericho; but we were not prepared to find her taking an active part in the 
solution of the most subtle engineering problems of this iron age. We had 
heard of her drawing ‘iron tears down Pluto's cheek,’ but we knew not she 
could throw iron bridges across a river; we had not forgotten that she 
‘ might create a soul beneath the ribs of death,” but were not prepared to find 
her testing the ribs under the corrugated iron roof of a railway station. Yet 
this, it seems is the newly discovered mission of the music of the Future. In 
constructing iron bridges, roofs, girders, and the like, where heavy parts are 
held together by lighter bars or tie-rods, a great difficulty is encquntered in 
arriving at the strains to which these rods are exposed. This applies especially to 
suspension bridges, in which a weight upon any part of the roadway alters more 
or less every suspending rod in the span. The tension may, of course, be 
calculated, but the calculation is complex, slow, and laborious. Mr. Airy 
proposes to determine them by the aid of musical sounds, and he has lately 
exhibited in engineering circles, a model showing with great success the 
application of his ingenious method. It is well known that two wires of a 
similar material, thickness, and length will, if stretched by equal weights, and 
put in vibration, emit the same musical note. Mr. Airy, therefore, tukes a 
length of the same wire as that employed for the tie-rods of his model, he 
hangs it from a pin, and attaches a scale-pan to its lower end. * By means of 
a moveable bridge he cuts off a portion equal in length to the tie he is testing. 
Then he twangs both tie and monochord, and loads the scale-pan till the sound 
given out by both are identical, when the weight in the pan is equal to that 
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by which the tie is strained. In this way the tension in every bar in his 
model can be determined in an hour or two.” Can anything be more simple or 
more conclusive ? Altogether apart from the gain in time, what a delightful gain 
in method! What an agreeable relief this tuning process must prove, from 
the mute, dry work of fractions and decimals! Clearly, every engineer will 
henceforth have to make counterpoint, harmony, and thorough-bass an 
important branch of his studies, if he wishes to keep pace with Mr, Airy and the 
times ; and Government can do no less than facilitate their preparation, by 
liberal snbventions from the public purse, for the encouragement of musical 
seminaries.” 
Music Gonz A Beaoine. 


Under this heading the Liverpool Porcupine has been shooting his 
quills to good purpose. We cheerfully help them on a little further :— 


“What worthy compeer of a Haydn or Rossini is hiding himself under the 
following advertisement :— 

*MUSICAL.—The Advertiser, pronounced by competent judges the most gifted 
al of the age, wants employment for his talents.—Address, X 14, Mercury 

ce. 

“ All England must be cursed with Midas’ ears, else they would recognise 
this son of genius, and at once place him upon the highest pinnacle of musical 
fame. Britian cannot boast of scarce one composer in a generation. Now, 
here is a rara avis, a legitimate descendant of Terpsichore, a special protége 
of Euterpe, and see how he is neglected and despised. The brute creation all 
know where their talents lie. A lion will crouch, and spring, and pounce upon 
his prey ; a dog will turn about and run a mile ont of the direct course rather 
than jump into the river; and a pig will plough up a dunghill with an assiduity 
and a consciousness that it is in its own element, that would do credit to the 
higher order of animals. But, in his folly, this puffed up self conceited man is 
the only animal that runs contrary to nature; and, when nature is loudest in 
her remonstrances against his unnatural conduct, he is all the more persistent 
in his obstinacy. There is many a legislator’s head concealed beneath the 
smoke-begrimed paper cap of the mechanic; and many a man, who would 
make an honest and thrifty ploughman, sticks on a white cravat and neatly 
fitting cassock, and lives to ape the cleric. Here is a case in point. Mark 
the modesty of this master of harmony. ‘The ‘ most gifted composer of the 
age’ condescends to disguise himself under the humble garb of ‘X 14.’ In 
after ages, when posterity shall have learned to know and value the name of 
this great man, how happy will the lucky policeman be who finds himself the 
blest possessor of this mystic number, ‘ X 14.’ How his soul will be thrilled 
with sounds of the sweetest symphony when he looks upon his helmet, and 
there reads the name which the greatest composer of his age once deigned to 
assume. But, until then, ‘X 14’ wants employment for his talents. He 
would compose a new waltz for a barrel organ, an air for the latest lewd song, 
or anything in that way. He only wants employment for his ‘ talents,’ what- 
ever they are. O ye long-eared thistle-eating inhabitants of England, why are 
ye so deaf to the inspiration of so brilliant a muse? Be quick and secure him 
before he leaves you in disgust, never more to return. But this is not the only 
case of musical declension amongst our countrymen. Read the following :— 

‘First Quarter’s Musical Tuition Given Free, Advertiser’s object being to form a 
select connection in Chester and neighbourhood.—Address, ——, Post Office, Chester.’ 

“We fancy all music must be in B flat just now. Surely this is not our 
friend ‘X 14’ in another character. You can have a quarter’s tuition for less 
than an old song. All that is wanted in return is a select connection. Is 
this some new mode of matrimonial advertising. We would recommend 
mammas to ascertain if ‘T.W.’s’ intentions are honourable, when he calls upon 
their daughters to put them through their demi-semi-quavers. At any rate, 
they should beware of these angels in diguise.” 


CrysTaL PaLace OPERA, 


The Atheneum, after speaking favourably of Miss Wynne’s début in 
Maritana, touches on the question of opera at the Crystal Palace thus :— 


“Miss Wynne’s success is likely to have an important bearing upon opera 
at the Crystal Palace. The experiment of a lyric theatre under the glass roof 
has proved all that could be wished as regards public support, interest in it 
seeming to increase rather than abate. This is the more encouraging because 
the performances have been singularly free from any special attraction, In 
point of fact, not more than two or three of the company reach mediocrity. ; 
the others are far below it. We know only one thing worse than their singing, 
and that is their acting—the most primitive exhibition of its kind ever the 
English operatic stage has made. Yet the public, out of their love for opera, 
are tolerant towards defects, and muster literally in thousands at each perfor- 
mance. The result is obvious—the Crystal Palace lyric theatre will become 
an institution, and the directors will have to deserve the patronage they enjoy. 
Such a début as that of Miss Wynne is, therefore, even more important as 
regards the future than the present. ‘The public are sure to become more 
exacting, and that which has been tolerated this season must not reckon upon 
a continuance of good fortune. 

“We are anxious for the success of English Opera at the Crystal Palace, 
because it might easily be made the training ground of native talent. That 
there are so few English operatic artists of any worth is mainly due to the 





want of facilities for gaining experience and making a career. Our singers 
take to the concert-room without a thought of the stage, the door to which is 
bolted and barred against them. The Crystal Palace may change all this. It 
has the ability through circumstances sufficiently obvious to give aspiring talent 
a fair trial, and to mature its powers. We trust the opportunity will not be 
lost, but that the directors will add another to the many obligations under 
which they have placed the art-loving public. Musical ability, both creative 
and executive, has long been fostered at the Crystal Palace. It might, how- 
ever, have found like help elsewhere. But the Crystal Palace alone can lift 
English Opera out of the mire into which it has fallen. Will the directors 
set about the honourable task ?” 


Music at Letpsic. 
The Atheneum also prints a letter from ‘‘ D, A.,” which tells some- 
what of doings in Leipsic. Here it is :— 


“Since my last we have had a variety of entertainments provided for us by 
our indefatigable lessee, Dr. Laube, who, having to pay a heavy rent to the 
town, for the lease of the theatre, has to consult a variety of tastes, and 
cannot always study the highly cultivated classes of the public. In fact, with- 
out wishing to offend our playgoers, I am afraid, were Dr. Laube to depend 
only on those of the highest xsthetic culture, he would find himself sadly out 
of pocket by the end of the year, simply because professors and scholars and 
severe judges of art are not, as a rule, among those who can afford to fre- 
quent the theatre. So, after treating us to a series of classical perfor ) 
such as Judith, by Hebbel,—Medea, by Grillparzer,—/phigenia, by Goethe,— 
the Jungfrau von Orleans, by Schiller, and similar specimens of high 
tragedy, with Friiulein Clara Ziegler, formerly of this theatre, and now of the 
Munich one, as the principal actress,—he ventured, for the first time on our 
stage to produce the well-known Duchesse de Gerolstein—Friulein Lina 
Maze, of Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre, starring it as Za Duchesse. This 
young lady’s reputation, as well as curiosity to hear an opera so much talked 
of, attracted full houses for three nights; our military officers being particu- . 
larly conspicuous among the audience. The flimsy, farcical operetta was 
generally voted silly and pucrile to a degree; the performers, however, did, 
one and all, their utmost to redeem it from a fiasco; and the officers especi- 
ally applauded lustily after the famous Sabre-song and at the end. I, for 
my own part, am not ashamed to say that, nonsensical as the opera is, it 
amused me by its very nonsense and comicality ; and some of its melodies 
continue to haunt me while I am writing this.” 











———O0-—— 


PROVINCIAL 


The Buxton Advertiser has a very warm-hearted notice of a concert 
given recently, by Mr. Lazarus. From it we abridge as follows :— 

An unusual musical treat was offered on Tuesday evening last, in the 
really first-class concert given by the celebrated Mr. Lazarus, of the 
Royal. Italian Opera. The programme commenced with Auber’s Les 
Diamans de la couronne, as a concerted piece for flute (Mr. Henry 
Nicholson), clarionet (Mr. Lazarus), cornet a piston (Mr. C. 
Coote, jun.), and pianoforte (Mr. Coote), which was admirably rendered 
and warmly received. An Italian Romanza— Non é ver,” by Tito 
Mattei, was then given by Madame Thaddeus Wells, who sang with 
refined expression and elegant taste. Then Mr. Lazarus gave an 
exquisite clarionet solo, on airs from Faust, with the power, sweetness, 
and expression which have made him famous. ‘“ The Bird and the 
Maiden ” (Spohr) was sung by Madame Thaddeus Wells, with clarionet 
obligato, in which Mr. Lazarus produced the most beautiful echo we 
ever heard. ‘This was succeeded by a selection of airs from Lurline on 
the flute by Mr. H. Nicholson. This produced a rapturous encore. 
Madame T. Wells again favoured the audience—this time with 
Donizetti’s ‘ O luce di quest anima;” and the first part concluded with 
a charming duet for flute and clarionet “Lo! here the gentle Lark,” 
by Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Lazarus, which will long linger in the 
memory of those who heard it. In the second part, Madame Thaddeus 
Wells sang “« The Old Cottage Clock,” “ Ye Little Birds,” and “ Come 
Lasses and Lads.” A solo—* Rule Britannia”—on the flute by Mr.~ 
Nicholson, was only exceeded by another solo, on Scotch airs, by Mr. . 
Lazarus. The evening closed with a Fantasia—S ir d’Ireland, 
introducing several popular Irish airs. Such perfect entertainments 
as the one under notice deserve and ought to receive every encourage- 
ment, but we regret to add that many who ought to have the interest 
of the place at heart, were only too conspicuous by their absence, 





Ems.—Madame Van den Heuvel-Duprez, MM. Batta, Litbeck, and 
Vivier took part in the second Kurhaus concert. 
Hampurcu.—The new manager, Herr Ernst, opens the Stadtheater 


on-the ist. September. Among the noveltics in preparation are 
Gounod’s Romeo und Julie; Thomas's Hamlet ; Auber’s Premier Jour 
de Bonheur ; Herr R. Wagner's Fliegender Hollander ; and Herr Abert’s 
Astorga. 
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WAIFS. 

Signor Verdi has returned to Brussells from Genoa. 

Herr W. Ganz has left London for a tour on the Continent. 

Hamlet has been produced at Leipsic, and Mignen is in rehesreal. 

M. Ludovic Halévy fell from his horse last week and dislocated his 
arm. 

M. Carvalho has accepted office as superintendent of the Cairo 
theatres. 

Signor Petrella is engaged on a new opera founded on Mandzoni’s 
Les Fiance’s. 

Franz Lachner’s new Suite (No. 5), has been played at Munich, with 
indubitable success. 

We hear of a new Joanne d’Arc to be produced at the Grand Opera, 
with Mdlle. Nilsson as the heroine, 


Signor Carlo Pedrotti is in Paris to superintend the production of 
his Tutti in Maschera at the Athénée. 


Federico Ricci is in Paris for nine months, by the end of which time 
a new opera (for the Athénée) is expected to be complete. 


Mr. John Bigelow has accepted the onerous office of editor of the 
New York Daily Times, succeeding the late Mr, Raymond. 


M. Robles has obtained a concession of the Madrid opera for five 
years. He is required to give ninety representations each season. 


The Boston Jubilee has stirred up the Philharmonic Society, of New 
York, to attempt a grand festival, the time and arrangements for which 
have not yet transpired. 


A new cantata, composed for the occasion by Felix Godefroid, will 
be sung at the inauguration of the statue of Leopold the First at 
Namur on the 20th of September. 


Auber’s new opera, Reve d'Amour will be produced in October. 
Let us hope it will prove another Premier Jour, which, with shame be 
it spoken, has yet to be heard in England. 


The death of M. Silvador Patti, which took place in the night of 
Friday, is announced from Paris, M. Patti was father of Adelina 
Patti, of Madame Strakosch, and of Carlotta Patti. 


The Choir is publishing in successive numbers Purcell’s Dido and 
Eneas. Our contemporary does well to make known a work wherein 
there is more of beauty than those who know it not suspect. 


Mdlle. Rose Hersee, accompanied by her mother, left Liverpool, in 
the “ Virginia,” for New York, on Wednesday last, to fulfil her en- 
gagement as prima donna, in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. 


Mr. Carl Mietzke, leader of the orchestra attached to the Court of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, although upwards of sixty years of age, came 
more than three thousand miles to join his violin with the Boston 
Jubilee Orchestra. 


Messrs. Metzler & Co. announce that in future Exeter Hall will 
appear quarterly instead of monthly. The December number is to 
contain “ contributions from the foremost living authors and eomposers 
of devotional music,” 


Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe will contribute to the September Afac- 
millan an account of Lady Byron’s married life and domestic troubles, 
derived from the lady herself—and now published as a rebutter to 
the narrative of Guiccioli. 


The musicians decorated by the Emperor Napoleon on the occasion 
of his féte, are M. Ernest Boulanger, M. Vervoitte, M. Meriel (Tou- 
louse Conservatoire), and M. Magnien (Lille Conservatoire), to whom 
we must add M. Bagier of the Italiens. 


Camillo Urso, the distinguished lady violinist, has sailed from the 
States for Europe. Her principal reason for going is to consult a 
surgeon in regard to her wrist, the nerves of which are much affected 
by laborious and continued violin playing. 


“Mr. Theo, F. Seward,” says a Chicago musical paper, “ the editor 
of the New York Musical Gazette, is in Europe, and his contains 
interesting letters from him. Good luck to him. Let us throw our 
shoes after him. One, two, three—throw !” 


By some strange error, Mr. Murray, the well-known publisher, has 
been advertising his cathedral handbooks with the heading, Gloucester 
Musical Festival,” in anticipation of the forthcoming gathering, which 
we need hardly say is to be held at Worcester. 

The family of the late M. Halévy have handed over to M. Pasde- 
m for production the MS. of an opera by that composer, entitled 
Noé ou le Déluge. It is in three acts: Libretto by M. de St, Georges.— 
Another work, Vanina d’ Ornano, is, for the present, kept back. 


In Paris recently, at the church of S. Eustache, one of the Choir’s 
correspondents heard a funeral service performed by an elderly priest 
with hardly any voice, two choralists (bassi) with vigorous lungs, and 
one bassoon, as an accompaniment, playing in unison with the voices! 
The effect was lugubrious enough, but a trifle grotesque. 


“Mr. Gilmore, the ‘Jubileader,’ says an American paper, * has 
sailed for Europe, and, we hear, will come back to us with new 
materials for a still larger musical festival to be held next year. Woe 
to Mr. Gilmore, and his reputation if he does not give us the next 
time, a hall holding 200,000 people and an orchestra of about 50,000!” 


“Carl Formes,” says Watson, ‘‘ has been ponderously united in holy 
matrimony (Hon. Elihu Washbourne exhilaratingly looking on) to Dr. 
Laura Rausch, a Prussian medical lady. A Prussian! a Doctress! a 
Rausch! We chillily tremble lest she also should have a bass voice. 
Imagine the timid, trembling, feminine “I will” intoned on F below 
the lines ! 

A new paper in Boise City, Idaho, introduces itself to the public 
in the following terms:—* Salutatory. We have started a paper. 
Name: Capital Chronicle. Principles: Democratic to the hilt. Ob- 
ject: To make a living. Office : On Main Street, about three hundred 
yards below the Overland Hotel, opposite an old oyster can in the 
road. And we'll run it or ‘ bust.’” 


The preparations for the great musical celebrations to be held at 
Brussels at the end of September, are being carried forward with great 
energy by the local societies, and several foreign bodies have promised 
their assistance. It is estimated that the choir will number about 
1000 voices, while many eminent artists have already been engaged, 
including Mdme. Sass, and M. Vieuxtemps, 


It is said that Ossian E. Dodge, of Minnesota, has perfected an 
acoustic register, which has been put in some of the large halls in that 
State, giving them the reputation of being the best halls to sing in, in 
the United States. He tunes the hall to the size of the audience, so 
that a whisper can be heard in all the parts of the house whether the 
audience consists of ten persons or a thousand. 


You cannot have the American worshippers of Liszt on any point. 
“Tt must be admitted,” said a friend to one of these, “ that Liszt has 
six huge warts on his face.” ‘Yes, I remember noticing them,” was 
the reply, ‘a superb one on the forehead, just above the nose—and I 
thought when I looked at the: how well they agreed with his face; 
they added to the individuality.” There, that is something like 
hero- worship. 


The story is told that when Camilla Urso was coneerting in Mil- 
waukee, not long since, and deeply immersed in a fantasie of Artot's, 
an indignant Milwaukeean arose in the audience, and, with blood in 
his eye and thunder in his tore, shouted: “Here, you fellow that’s 
pounding that music box, darn ye, stop. Don’t you see the little gal 
wants to play something, and you keep putting her out. Now, little 
one, just give us ‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe,’ and if that thundering fool don’t 
keep his music box still, I'll throw him out the back door.” The 
effect may be imagined. 


The many visitors to St. Marylebone Workhouse will doubtless 
remember, amonget the numerous strange tenants of which that huge 
establishment is composed, ‘Old John,’ the blind organist, who for 
78 years was an inmate of that workhouse. At the age of 7 years poor 
John was brought, a blind orphan, to the ‘ house,” where he remained 
till he reached the ripe old age of 85, and died this week, sincerely 
mourned by his old companions whom he has left behind, and highly 
respected by the officers. For many years he played the organ and 
led the singing in the workhouse chapel. His knowledge of the Bible 
and Prayer-book was so great that he could repeat correctly every word 
of the Pealms. For a man whose whole life was spent in the work- 
house he was most intelligent and respectable, and his venerable 
appearance, and easy, courteous bearing, invariably interested the 
visitors, to whom, Mr. Douglas, the master, always introduced ‘* Old John.’ 


Ina certain “ well-mentioned article” of the 5th of January last, 
it was stated that “it is usual for bandmasters to have their instru- 
ments tuned very high, in order that in competition the tone of their 
bands shall dominate.” Now, the pitch for our regimental bands is 
decided at Kneller Hall Music School. Each wind instrument maker 
in London has a tuning-fork sent him, as well as every commanding 
officer in the service, the object being to have every band of the same 
pitch when brigaded for reviews and field-days. A “ Bandmaster ” 
wrote about the same date, that the Duke of Cambridge had sent him 
a tuning-fork with an order to tune his instruments up to it—“ of 
which order, as a matter of course, I took no notice” (!.) But if “ The 
Duke ”—as he is affectionately termed—had sent him an order, the 
bandmaster would have been odliged to comply. Perhaps the fork was 
sent from Kneller Hall by Colonel Whitmore, who probably at the 





time sent one to each regiment in the army. 
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The 7th of October has been fixed upon for bringing out, at the 
New York Academy of Music, a new opera, called “ Mootla,” which is 
purely an American production. ‘The composer, now of the New York 
Tribune, and for many years a resident of Brooklyn, has previously held 
the position of city editor and musical critic on the Daily Union. He 
has for a long time taken an active interest in matters pertaining to 
music, and to him the Brooklyn Choral Union is largely indebted for 
its origin and success. ‘ It is to be hoped,” says an American journal, 
“ that the public will give this opera a generous welcome, and that it 
will prove more worthy than many a work that comes from a distance 
to win our applause and carry away our dollars, ” , 


A Boston critic says :— 

“The ‘Susan Galton English Comic Opera Company’ are in the midst of a 
successful season at the Boston Museum. Miss Galton is the only fine artist 
in the company, the others being scarcely above mediocrity. Such troupes 
make a mistake in coming to the ‘musical centre,’ as the unfavourable criti- 
cisms they receive outweigh the pecuniary profit they make, and the ‘ showing 
up’ they get here, materially injures their prospects in cities where the critics 
are less exacting. Offenbach’s operettas of ‘66’, ‘ Blind beggars,’ ‘ Marriage 
by Lanterns,’ ete., have been succeeded by an operatic version of ‘Fanchon,’ 
which has been rendered so popular here by Miss Maggie Mitchell, in a 
dramatic form. We hope to see Miss Galton better supported, should she visit 
us again.” 


Her “ Photo.” album richly bound, 

And shining fair with lustrous gold, 

I from the table raised and said ; 

“Ts this your Bible I behold ? ” 

“Ah, no!” she said, with happy smile, 

“ We maidens have, you know, our whims, 
And though devoutly pondered o'er, 
No Bible ‘tis; but Book of Hims !” Quire. 


The New York Clipper,—a by no means squeamish paper,—gives an 
instance of what it rightly calls “ cireus barbarity ” :— 

“The other afternoon, under the tent, which is placed on the Asylum lot, 
Cincinnati, quite a large audience assembled to witness the riding of a little 
girl only seven years old. Mr. Dan Rice introduced both her and the horse to 
the spectators. The child—one of the prettiest angel-faced little girls we ever 
beheld, was placed on the horse and whirled rapidly round the ring two or 
three times, using neither rein nor binding strap. She stood on one foot, and 
then changed to the other. After this she was called upon to jump stretchers. 
She became entangled in the cloth and fell to the ground under the horse’s 
feet. She was placed again on the back of the horse, and compelled once 
more to try the feat. Her fall had not given her new contidence, and she fell 
a second time. In spite of her trembling and her tears, nature’s protest 
against such inhuman barbarity, she was tossed again to her place. But her 
nerve had gone, she was utterly demoralized. Judgment of distance and 
faith in herself were lost. Trembling and bruised, her cheeks pale with fear 
and pain, sobbing as if her little heart would break, she was again made to 
attempt the leap. Again she fell to the ground, this time striking heavily 
upon her head. She rolled directly under the horse’s feet, and only by a sheer 
chance escaped a terrible death. The audience, more merciful than the man- 
ager, by this time had become thoroughly aroused and indignant. Ledies 
arose from their seats, and attempted to take the inanimate and prostrate little 
girl from the ring. Many left the tent unable to endure the scene. Cries and 
shouts were heard from all quarters. ‘Shame,’ ‘Shame,’ ‘That'll do,’ ‘Take 
her out,’ came up from every side. It would not answer to disregard such 
commands, and with « half leer and an assumed smile, the ringmaster went to 
the child, raising her from the dust where she lay, and carried her, crying and 
sobbing, to the dressing tent.” 


We take the following from a New York paper :— 

‘Income returns make some curious revelations, and show us that many of 
our leading stars and managers, whose ‘immense success’ should have made 
them millionaires long ago, are in reality in rather poor circumstances, 
Edwin Booth seeming to be the only man in the dramatic profession in this 
city who has really made much money. Of prominent managers and stars 
residing here, we find in a published list of Revenue returns for 1868, that 
the following are their incomes :— 





83,736 dols. | Barney Williams...... 3,195 dols, 
« 7,500 4, W. J. Florence .......+. 3,025 ,, 

- 4,400 4, Frank S. Chanfrau ... 2,176 ,, 
<6 080' ,, Maggie Mitchell.....-... 1038! |, 


“From these statements it will be seen that there are very few men or women 
of means in the profession in this city, and that the public have always laboured 
under a delusion in supposing that managers and stars get rich in a very few 
years. From the above figures, which give the profits from the business and 
investments of the parties for the year 1868, and which are sworn to as being 
correct, aspirants for managerial or dramatic honours may learn a useful 
lesson, and divine that all is not gold that glitters, and that though a star may 
live in a brown stone house, and have the reputation of being rich, his or her 





victuals and clothes, such as their position in society demands. We confess to 
a feeling of surprise on reading the list of income returns, for we have always 
been under the impression that the profession paid much better than is 
indicated by the receipts for 1868. Mr. Booth’s business exhibits a solitary 
exception, and goes far to show that while genteel comedy, Irish comedy, and 
eccentric business languishes, according to the above table, the legitimate and 
Shaksperean line, as embodied in Mr. Booth, thrives with extraordinary 
vigour.” 

The fact that no woman ever made a name as a musical composer 
furnishes the Spectator with a reply to the assertion of John Stuart 
Mill, that woman is, in all respects, equal to man. Mr. Mill, in The 
Subjection of Women. says there is no proof of any natural, intellectual, 
or moral difference between the sexes; that the theory—not only of 
inequality, but of difference—is assumption without evidence, in the 
interests or presumed interests of the strong. All the differences we 
seem to see are the result of education so arranged as to affect the 
moral and intellectual nature of the subject until women believe they 
are really different from men. The Spectator answers that, admitting 
women in certain capacities, such as domestic government, to excel men, 
still there have existed for centuries pursuits in which women have 
been educated in the same way, have accomplished nothing original, 
added nothing to the world’s reservoir of thought. The first of these 
is theology. For centuries women have been taught as men have been 
taught, have taken eagerly to the study, have thought about it with an 
intenseness which no men rival, have in all actions resulting from it 
surpassed men, yet have never produced a book, a sentence, a thought, 
upon theology which can be recognized as clear gain to the world. 
This fact alone establishes the existence of a difference—we do not say 
an inferiority—which we agree with Mr. Mill, can only be described as 


| a defect of originality. Hor 800 years at least, women have pursued 


the study of music, and in some branches have equalled men ; but what 
have they composed ? Mr, Mill says this alsois a result of education; but 
in what do the female singers and instrumentalists of to-day fall short 
of the male?—and yet there is no she-Beethoven. If there be no 
difference between man and woman, no radical and incurable dispropor- 
tion of originating power, why has woman produced no Arnold, no 
Beethoven? Here, the critic routs the philosopher, for although in the 
executive department of the art we have an Arabella Goddard and a 
Norman-Neruda, as well as a Hallé and a Vieuxtemps, it must be 
admitted that in creative power women cannot rank beside the sterner 
sex.— Cheir. 

The editor of the New York Musical Gazette, now travelling on the 
Continent, sends to his paper a dubious opinion about the Sistine 
Chapel Choir. He says:— 

“Although my previous letter was written from Rome, I believe the limit 
of space allowed a description of only one item of experience there, viz., my 
interview with Liszt. Another privilege to which I had looked forward was 
that of hearing the pope’s famous choir in the Sistine Chapel. This I was 
enabled to do on two different occasions. It is truly a wonderful choir, yet 
I can hardly say that I was entirely satisfied with it. The service in which 
I heard it was, in both cases, High Mass. The music was entirely in the old 
Gregorian style, so-called, and it was continued with scarcely a moment’s 
cessation from the beginning to the close of the service. For the first five or 
ten moments, it was very enjoyable, but after that I must confess it seemed 
rather monotonous. If there had been more dynamic changes, I think this 
effect would have been entirely avoided; but there was scarcely any variation 
in the degree of power from the beginning to the end. The music itself is 
peculiar. It is almost wholly without melody and without rhythmic power, 
and, what still further increases the peculiarity of the effect, the arrangement 
of the parts is quite different from that to which we are accustomed. Although 
the singers are all men, yet some of them have (as is well known) the purest 
soprano voices. It is the use made of these high voices which surprised and 
disappointed me. Whatever melody there might be in the music that was 
being performed was not usually given to them. They sang, instead, a part 
that corresponded somewhat with the counter of our ancient American 
psalmody—a very high tone, far above, and, as it almost seemed, additional to 
the other parts. The effect was sometimes very rich, indeed, and sometimes 
rather harsh and unpleasant. The harmonic changes were often quite abrupt, 
and I certainly heard some progressions which would not be allowed in modern 
music. The solos were absolutely without form and void. There was.not one 
that had either melody or rhythm, using those terms according to their 
ordinary popular signification. The nearest approach to a definite rhythmic 
form was when the parts occasionally followed each other in the style of a 
fugue ; but the movement was rarely adhered to for more than a minute cr 
two at a time.” 

Mr. Tourjée, realizing the importance of keepin 
spirit awakened by the Jubilee, has issued the fol 
which there should be a hearty response :— 

“The unparalleled enthusiasm witnessed in connection with our. late 
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means are quite limited in reality, and barely sufficient to keep them in 





National Peace Jubilee, has afforded new and convincing evidence of the latent 
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musical sentiment of the American people, and rekindled the desire, already 
long cherished, that it should have fitting development and expression. It is 
therefore proposed that the various societies there represented, and all others 
who may wish to enter into such an arrangement, should associate themselves 
under a permanant organization, having a common head, with vice-presidents 
and corresponding secretaries in each State, and holding periodical county, 
State, and National musieal gatherings; such association having for its object 
the stimulating and developing of musical taste in the hearts of the whole 

ple, and the correcting of the false standards which have been heretofore 
too prevalent. It is believed that a new era in music is on the eve of inaugu- 
ration, and that advantage may and ought to be taken of the present interest 
to exalt it to an appropriate place in the national heart. Believing with Luther, 
that its power in moulding the people is second only to that of the church, we 
call upon good men everywhere to unite with us in this movement, and by 
popularizing the art, make it the means for promoting the social, moral and 
religious impvovement of our fellow-men. The chord just struck, aud which 
has produced such wondrous harmony, must not cease to vibrate until the 
whole people shall see and feel the power of song to refine and elevate the 
heart. We therefore request each musical society throughout the country, 
to appoint two delegates to meet in convention, at Music Hall, Boston, Sep- 
tember 22, 1869, at 10 a.m., for the purpose of effecting a national 
organization, to draft a constitution and elect officers, and for such other 
business as may legitimately come before such an association. 

“Where no society already exists, it is earnestly desired that one be formed 
without delay. Let the entire country be represented in the convention. 
Send list of officers, and names of delegates to the undersigned, who will 
where it is desired, furnish plans for the formation of societies, and any other 
imformation relative to the proposed movement. 

“We are not alone in the enterprise. It has been submitted to many 
prominent friends of music from all parts of the country, who have given 
it their warm approval. Nor, though it emanates from New England, 
has it any sectional bias. It aims at nothing less than the national good. 
And we have a higher and holier incentive than the mere desire for the success 
of the cause of music, although this has been our life-work. Believing it to 
be the cause of the church, and that it may be made to contribute largely to 
its success, we commend it to His care who is the patron of the churches, and 
humbly yet hopefully invoke upon it the Divine blessing —E. Tourser. 

Music Hall, Boston.” 








Pustic AMUSEMENT IN Spain.—According to the Gaceta, there were 
in 1867, 335 theatres, 91 of which were in the principal provincial 
towns. Strange to say, Madrid has not the greatest number, but 
Barcelona, which boasts of 15, while the capital possesses only 11. Of 
the other leading cities, Palma (island of Majorca) Cordova, Seville, 
and Valladolid, have 3 each; Corunna, Lerida, Malaga, Salamanca, 
and Valencia, 2 each; and all the rest one each, except Castillon, 
Toledo, and Logrofio, where there are none. About 60 per cent of the 
performances are devoted to the drama; 30 per cent to farce ; and 10 
per cent, to opera. There are 85 musical societies in the various 
principal towns, and 167 in the provinces. Here again the province of 
Barcelona occupies the first rank, Saragossa, while Biscaya, aud Valencia 
occupy the second. There are 108 ballet and pantomime companies, a 
third of which belong to Barcelona. 


Adbertisements. 


THH VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 


London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 


No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


“SUNSHING,” 


MARSHALL HALL BELL’S NEW SONG. 


“Sonsuing” was rapturously encored when sung at the composer’s concert b 
Miss Robertine Henderson, and is published, price 3s,, by - 4 


Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


























Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 





Price 18s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met fora long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: 1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.”— Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser, 


‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect. creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable bouk to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal, 


«From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”"— Ozford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘ Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.” —Ausical World, 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND CO0., LONDON. 


HESSE'S ORGAN BOOK, VolI., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 6s.,cloth. The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. is. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. 7s, 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 69 Glees. 2s. 6d, 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s, 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor. 3. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces, Two vols. 4s, each; or 
ove vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN, A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s, 6d, 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s. 6d. 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition. 3s, 6d. E 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX, Complete. 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s, 
THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 4s. 
I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Bantley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 
THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s, 
GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 
THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 
SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s. 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 
HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 
THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 
FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 
SACRED WORKS. 
REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s. 
I — a TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
estivals. 
A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 
SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 
I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-.NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE., 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) 5s. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 





Ws. 6d. 


Gilt 


In three vols., 4s. each; or in one 


New 














SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


Second Paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 


PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








L’Elisire d’ Amore, 


Grand Fantaisie sur l’Opéra de Donizetti. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 







Jeunesse Dorée, 
Galop de Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Autumnal Tints, ; 


Morceau de Salon. 


PRICH FOUR SHILLINGS, 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NOW RHADY, 
CHAPPELL’S 


Musical Magazine. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


CONTAINS 


AUBERS OPERA, 


MASANIELLO, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


K. FL RIMBAULT. 


PRECEDED BY THE STORY ON WHICH THE OPERA IS 
FOUNDED. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


79, LINLEY’S BALLAD BOOK. 

78, SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by Kuhe and Favarger. 

77, SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS for Treble Voices. 

76. “THE YOUNG PUPIL”—A Collection of 24 Juvenile Pieces, 
including several of D’Albert’s favourites. 

75, SACRED PIECES from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, &c. 

74, TWENTY SONGS by Franz Schubert. 

78, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, arranged as Vocal Duets. 

72, FRA DIAVOLO, the Opera of, for Pianoforte. 


71, DANCE MUSIC, New and Popular, including “ Christmas 
Echoes” Quadrille. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST FREE, ls. 24, OR THREE FOR 33s. 4d. 





CHAPPHLI & CO. 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and F. PITMAN, 
Paternoster Row. 





METZLER AND CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 


From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s, 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ETZLER & CO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
ENGLISIL CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies. —3, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, 


ReDuRAD. 
Harvest Home Hymn, Solo and Chorus. Octavo Edition 
Ditto. Ditto. Folio ... eee 
Introit for Harvest Festivals eee 
Metz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL’ 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XX, Vol. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


No, 1. Song, - Hear my crying, O God" (H. W. Goodban). 2. Pisnoforte 
piece, “ Kyrie,” from Haydn’s /mperial Mass (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “ Teach us, 
O Lord, to pray” (G. A. Macfarren), 4. Duet, “Up now my soul” (Henry 
Smart). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 19 (E. F, Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes 1,, IL, Ilf., and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, etre bound in cloth, price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 




















Parts I., II., and III. are now ready of 


UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 


A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Riwpauttr. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 

Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough St: Street, W. 





Second Edition. 


HE HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 


Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection, 
Arranged by E, F. Riwpavcr, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Bertuoip Tovas. 

ECHCES OF GENEVA. * (Illustrated) ove 

In Imitation of a Musical Box, ) 
SKATING. Illustration ... a 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Nocturne ove 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) ... 
Post free, Haif-price. 

Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ty SONGS _ by Vrreinta 


“ NOT FORGET ME QUITE ove ove ove 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (lLilustrated) ... << 
BERYL, Companion Song to ‘*Ruby” . oe 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW ooo eee eee 
Post free, Half-price. 
Metzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES 
GLOVER. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 8s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Metzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


|. daha SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 








BRIE. 


Ga 
8s. D. 
3 0 
40 
40 
40 





by SrepHen 





3 
MY SECRET.. Berthold Tours a a ee 
FINETTE. Henry Smart . eco eco eco eee wo 8 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto ewe 3 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. ‘ke “Thomas owe 3 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... oo (4 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


eccoccecoy’ 





Just Published. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover. 
8. D 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S eee ove eee : 2 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S ... 
A Selection of their most popular cen mange for the Fianoforte, 
Post free, Half-pri 
METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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OPERA 


“HAMLET,” 


(AMLETO) 


IN' FIVE ACTS, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT . 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 





The Opera Complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian Words, 20s. net. 






























































Do, Do. with French Words, 20s. net, 
ATTO | No. 10. Canzona Bacchica. Price 4s. 
: : Cantato dat Signor Santley. —~ 
No. 2. Recitativo e Duo. Price 6s. ‘as _ @ a: ; 
» Cantato dalla Signora Nilsson e dat Signor Santley, eorti=- f ——-s f = 
— f ine R * { = cI a 4 = 1 
2S _ : = _—s =) = t f —H co) vin, dis -cac-cia la tris - tez - - - - 24, 
Per - chd3... lo sguar-do vol-gial suol? No. 10 bis. La Stessa, in Do (per Tenoro). Price 4s. 
No, 2 bis. Cantabile (estratto del Duo). Price 4s. ATTO III. 
Cantato dat Signor Santley. No. 18, Monologo. Price 3s, 
2 > _¢@—, _- y Cantato dal Signor Santley. 
C-G t eo: 4 1] ee Desa | Bad ——F —w8 pe 7 _ 
+$—G =] 2 — t —H ; = SSS SS ESE 
’ : .. ie + -4—h- Ft eee 
am = alta “ ws wi ’ Es - - - ser o non es - ser! Omi - ste - ro! 
No. 2ter. La er eH tenet ~ eee Price 4s. No, 13 bis. Lo Stesso (per Tenoro o Soprano). Price 3s. 
ee Ne. 15. Trio (8.M-8.B.) Price 6s. 


No. 2 quat. La Stessa, in Do (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 4s. 


Price 4s. 

















No. 3. Cuvatina di Laerzio. 
Cantato dal Signor Corsi. 
ith eo oe] 
so mee ‘<4 & reeds soo 

- Le 1 I - A L - 

cy oe : 
Pel pa - tria suol fe - de - le cit - ta- di - no, 
No. 4 Coro degli Uffiziali. Price 5s. 








_ S Pf ff Pf . bj | 
= = = SS a SS 





o 
Ban-doal-la_ ria mes - ti - via! Le - ti 


No, 5 bis. 


Invocazione 
Cantato dal Signor Santley. 





eet. ee. a a —~e $6 @ 
Os Ste ee ee ee ee | 
wa | a a J t 


- 2a, 
Price 4s. 








—— dibeeasta 
Spet- tro in-fer - nal, Im - ma - gin ve-ne 
No. 5 ter. La Stessa ‘per Soprano o Tenoro). 


No. 6. 


ATTO Il. 


Aria d’Ofelia, 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 


- Ta - ta! 


Price 4s, 


Price 6s. 


| hy 











La sua mannon an-cor og-gi la mia toc 
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No. 6 bis La Stessa (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 6s, 
No. 6 te~ Fabliau (estratto dall’ Aria). Price 4s, 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 
= SSS SS SS SS 
5, > a | -] o i} J 1 
Ad -. dio di - cea, mi We «8s: « « 

No. 6 quat. Lo Stesso (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 4s, 
No. 7. Arioso (per Mezzo-Soprano), Price 4s, 
Cantata dalla Signora Sinico, 

G27. — a ——_>_—_1—-4 t <—_— 
ee © SS —— —4 
Nel guar - do suo ve - - de - - “pee 

No 7 b's. Lo Stesso (per Contralto), Price 4s. 


Pe Cantato dalle Signore Nillson e Sinico e dal Signor Santley. 








a’ am} a1 . nf | a 
=a ; ——_—— 
ipa Rw ge 
Egli @ qui la suamente al - fin mi sia sve -la - ta! 
No. 15 bis. Romanza (estratta dal Trio), Price 3s. 
Cantata dal Signor Santley 


~~ Ao, —_ 


Cee a eee eee] 


I 
Deh! van - neinun chiostro, O fe - lia in-fe-li - ce! 








No. 15 ter. La Stessa (per Tenoro), Price 3s, 
ATTO IV. 
No. 18, Scena ed Aria. Price 7s. 6d, 


Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 


ee ee 


Ai vos -tri gioc -chi anch'io prender par - te vor - re - i, 


No. 18 bis. Ballata estratta (per Soprano), Price 4s. 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 

















. = @ t L t . t ; — 
Bianca e bion - da Dorme in sen dell’ on - da, 
No. 18 ter. La Stessa (per Mezzo Soprano). Price 4s. 
No.18quat La Stessa, Ridottsa, Senza Vocalise. Price 2s. 
Pour Piano solo, 
No. 19, Valszo d’ Ofelia. Price 4s. 
es, 





No. 19 bis. Valzo cantato, Sad Sop. { (Vi voglio off- } 4s, 














No. 19 ter. Lo Stesso, per Mezzo Sop. rir dei flor}. 
ATTO V. 
No, 22, Arioso. Price 3s. 
Cantato dal Signor Santley. 
2 3 
Sees soe | 
ae eee eis | 
Come il ro-mi-fo flor Ches'apreac-can-to al-le tom - be, 
No. 22 bis. Lo Stesso (per Tenoro). Price 3s. 
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